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| In Line with New Ideals 


| Dryer’s Elementary Economic Geography (Just Published) 


By CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, F.G.S.A., F. R.G. 5S. 


‘Formerly Professor of Geography and Geology, Indiana State Normal School 


415 Pages Illustrated Color Maps 


ap THE LIMBO of forgotten things” is where much of 
the geography studied in the elementary grades finds its 


resting place. The gap between the geography taught in 
the grades and the geography of the high school should be 
filled by a textbook especially suited to the adolescent years. 
. This should deal with the activities of human life, and treat ._ 
the facts of industry and commerce both adequately and Care 


interestingly. 


Dryer’s Elementary Economic Geography is designed to meet this 
need. It is a new textbook of a new type, which satisfies the new and practical 
|| ideals of a wide variety of schools—upper grammar grades, junior high schools, 
} continuation schools, vocational and commercial courses, and even the first years of 
| the high school. 


It is an economic geography. In it, natural features are discussed only in 
their relations to human wants. It deals with all ‘the principal ways by which ae 
different peoples in different regions get a living. It draws clear, graphic pictures . 
of natural conditions and human occupations. Its treatment of the facts of industry 


jj and commerce is well organized and sufficiently detailed to be impressive to young 
| | people. 


Both the matter and manner of the book are serious and substantial. There is 
no attempt at “juvenile” writing, but the style and substance are such as to attract 
and interest boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 

THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE 
NOTE. 


President Wilson’s peace note 
has, been very differently received 
in the warring countries. In Ger- 
many it is taken with hardly con- 
cealed exultation, as sustaining the 
German position and contributing 
to the assembling of a peace con- 
ference on the as yet concealed 
German terms. In Great Britain 
and France it is keenly resented. 
The paragraph which gave most of- 
fence in the countries of the En- 
tente Allies is that in which the 
President said that each side in the 
war “desires to make the sights 
and privileges of weak peoples and 
small states as secure against ag- 
gression or denials in the future as 
rights and privileges of the great 
and powerful states now at war.” 
In view of what has happened in 
Belgium, in Serbia and in Monte- 
negro, it is not surprising that 
such a statement of equality of 
high motives should grate upon 
British and French sensibilities. 


IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


In some of the neutral countries 
the President’s note has met with 
a sympathetic response. In Switzer- 
land, in particular, which, by reason 
of its geographical position, has as 
much at stake as any of the neutral 
nations, the Federal Council has 
promptly seconded the President’s 
proposal in a note which declares 
readiness to act in any way possible 
for the rapprochement of the peo- 
ples now engaged in war, and for 
reaching a lasting peace. Inciden- 
tally, the note discloses the fact 
that the Swiss Federal Council had 
for a considerable time been in 
close touch with President Wilson, 
which goes to show that the Presi- 
dent, however surprising to most 
his 1fote undoubtedly was, had for 
some time had the step in contem- 
plation. It is more the inopportune 
time and the phrasing of the note 
which are regrettable than the ef- 
fort itself. 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 


The German reply to President 
Wilson’s note was a_ disappoint- 
ment to those who had hoped that 
it would contain some statement 
of terms, or at least an assurance 
of willingness to assist in the for- 
mation of a league to enforce peace, 
and to enter into arrangements for 
a reduction of armaments. It went 
no further than the original pro- 
posal of an immediate meeting of 
delegates of the belligerent states 
at a neutral place, and it declared 
that “the great work of preventing 
future wars can be begun only after 
the end of the present struggle of 
the nations.” This left the situa- 
tion exactly where it was before the 
President’s note was sent, except 
so far as Germany may _ have 
profited strategically by the appar- 
ent seconding of her move. There is 
no reason to expect that the formal 
reply of the Entente Allies to the 


German proposal will be modified . 


at all by the President’s note. 


THE POSITION OF GREECE. 


Weary at last of the constant 
backing and filling of King Con- 


stantine, and of his unconstitutional 
proceedings, the Entente Allies, 
Great Britain, France and Russia, 
have formally recognized the Veni- 
zelos provisional government of 
Greece. This, so far as they are 
concerned, practically _eliminates 
Constantine from th® equation. It 
will, at all events, greatly diminish 
his power for mischief. Left to it- 
self, and with its parliament exer- 
cising its constitutional functions, 
Greece would never have tolerated 
the treacherous attack of Bulgaria 
upon Serbia. The action of the 
Allies is directed against 
Greece, but against the usurping 
King, and if the real Greece is 
given an opportunity to rally be- 
hind Venizelos and his government, 
its prospects, when the territorial 
adjustments after the war are made, 
will .be far better than if Constan- 
tine were permitted to juggle with 
them. indefinitely. 


THE MEXICAN PROTOCOL. 


The refusal of General Carranza 
to sign the protocol agreed upon 
by the joint Mexican and American 
Commission was not unexpected. 
The situation which it creates is by 
no means hopeless, provided that 
a reasonable temper is shown by 
both sides. It would be a great 
misfortune if the work of the Com- 
mission were to be nullified by a 
stubborn dispute over phrases. The 
fundamental ground of Carranza’s 
objection is that he is not willing 
to sign any instrument which con- 
veys or seems to convey acquies- 
cence in any occupation of Mexican 
territory by United States forces. 
That is a sentiment which deserves 
to be respected, and it ought to be 
possible to withdraw the Pershing 
expedition, the futility of which was 
long ago officially admitted by 
General Funston, without affixing 
conditions irritating to Mexican 
national pride. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


The revised figures of the elec- 
tion in November show that the 
control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress will 
turn upon the votes of a little 
handful of independents, who are 
at present sitting tight and saying 
nothing. The Republicans — will 
have 214 members, the Democrats 
213, and there will be two Indepen- 
dents, two Progressives, one Pro- 
hibitionist, and one Socialist, and 
two contested seats. A majority is 
218, so that, if either the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats should win 
both of the contested seats, they 
would not have a majority. The 
Democrats are counting confi- 
dently upon getting the votes of 
one Independent, one Progressive, 
and the Prohibitionist and Socialist 
members in the election of Speaker, 
but they will need one more. There 
is no opposition to Speaker Clark 
on the Democratic side, but this 
cannot be said of his Republican 
opponent, Mr. Mann.  Representa- 
tive Gardner and some others are 
in insurrection against him. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 
The Danish West Indies are 


Practically ours. That is to say, 
‘he upper house of the Danish 
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Parliament, after several months” 
delay and a long debate, has fol- 
fowed the example of the lower 
house by voting 40 to 19 to ratify 
the sale-of the islands to the United 
States for $25,000,000. Our own 
Senate has ratified the treaty, and 
all that remains is for Congress to 
make the Tequisite ‘appropriation 
and to provide for the government 
of the islands. Looked upon as a 
territorial acquisition, the transac- 
tion Is not a very impressive one, 
for the three islands, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix and St. John, have in all 
an area of only 142 square miles, 
and a population of about 33,000, 
nine-tenths of whom are negroes 
employed on sugar cane planta- 
tions. But the islands, lying fifty 
miles east of Porto Rico, will make 
a good naval base and coaling sta- 
tion for our fleet, and it would be 
highly unfortunate if they were to 
come into the possession of an ag- 
gressive European Power. 


THE “PORK BARREL.” 


So far as it goes, it may be re- 
garded as a hopeful symptom that 
members of Congress are begin- 
ning to show some sensitiveness to 
public criticism of the size of the 
annual “pork barrel” of appropria- 
tions for public buildings and rivers 
and harbors. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Build- 
ings indignantly denies that the 
pending bill, which carries appro- 
priations amounting to $22,000,000, 
is of “pork barrel’ order; but 
he admits that $6,000,000 of it is dis- 
tributed among towns doing a 
minimum postal business of from 
$6,000 to $10,000. He resents bit- 
terly the plan to apportion such ap- 
propriations through a budget com- 
mittee, whom he characterizes as 
“bureaucrats.” But a budget com- 
mittee which distributed such ap- 
propriations with an eye to public 
needs rather than local pressure 
would not be a bad thing. As for 
rivers and harbors, the committee 
in charge is framing a bill to carry 
$40,000,000. And this when a huge 
deficit is plainly in sight. 


Texas Teachers’ Assuciations. 


Mid-Texas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Brownwood. E. L. White, 
Brady, president; J. E. Hickman, 
secretary. 

South Texas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Port Lavaca, meets Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday before Eas- 
ter. J. H. Morgan, Eagle Lake, 
president; Jennie V. Cade, Gon- 
zales, secretary. 

Northwest Texas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Wichita Falls, meets 
March 2, 1917. J. V. Jones, Wichita 
Falls, president; Lee Clark, Wichita 
Falls, secretary. 

Panhandle Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Canyon, meets April 20-21, 
1917. G. A. Gilley, Canadian, presi- 
dent; Miss Myers, Amarillo, sec- 
retary. 

Gulf Coast Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bishop, meets March 30-31, 
1917. J. H. Gregory, Sinton, presi- 
dent; Miss Marjory Pitts, Bishop, 
secretary. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS ‘ 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or —— 


= 


rheard During Recess 


D 


] eM mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
- 2 in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 

Primer . 30c. Third Reader . 48c 

First Reader ° 36c. Thought Render . 30c 

Do you believe in being Second Reader . 42c Manual . . 50c 


PREPARED THE DIRECT METHOD, OF TEACHING 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


° . ‘ A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
if so, you will see the necessity of send- which aims to develop the conversational powens aa the cant dane 
ing in vour orders for Pencils long be- ‘ that the more formal art of leading 1s taught. 


fore you will actually need them. We 


45c 
are booking orders now for delivery GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


next April, May and June and these By 


A practical and thoroughly se course, completely illustrated, for 
are for our regular standard school teachers! and puplic’ paper 
pencils. Notify the dealer who fur- Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


to place his stock order with us for the 
amount he will probably need. Better {J Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
be sure than sorry. If you are unde- ege, Colum niversity 


. : : : A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
cided just what kind to order, write us copying of examples by the pupils a = both time and epoctaln, 
and we will help you. . Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


| FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. Up-to-date training 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 
very latest idea in typewriter progress. This 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting; which has added from 
15% to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. Nothing else like 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 
ing all about the Self Starting Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Clacorporated) 


327 Broauwa, New York 
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The Three Tests 


which were applied to every selection 
before it was permitted a place in 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
Music SERIES 


WERE 


True musical worth 
Distinct permanent value 
Unmistakable appeal to childhood. 


Dr. Horatio Parker, the editor in 
chief, placed his approval upon every song, 
and his critical judgment has insured to 
the material the highest artistic quality. 

This material, chosen first for its intrin- 
sic beauty, has been classified according to 
a carefully organized pedagogical scheme 
based upon the most approved modern edu- 
cational psychology as applied to music. 


FOUR PUPIL’S BOOKS AND 
THREE TEACHER S MANUALS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A New Civics Text Book > 


for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses, 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


“WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Books We Believe In 


All of these books are by authors who have had long experience in the writing of 


textbooks. All have been made to supply an actual need in the schoolroom. All are 
forward-looking in their rejection of old errors and acceptance of sound new reforms. 
All are filled with the vitality that makes a lasting impress on the child’ s mind and 


character. 


YOUNG AND FIELD: Literary Readers 


A unified series of eight wonderful books. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH: Essentials of Arithmetic 


Arithmetic robbed of its terrors and made part of the children’s life. 


GULICK: Health and Safety; Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation 


A new two-book course, inspiring, fascinating, and potent with health. 


Why not use the best ? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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THE BURNS OF NEW ENGLAND 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


There was a circle in Boston once which at its 
intermittent dinners and post-prandial talks al- 
ways counted itself fortunate if his professional 
duties and his physical limitations permitted 
Sam Walter Foss to sit down with the select 
crowd. His presence ere the feast began made 
the quality of the cuisine a less important mat- 
ter. It insured the aftermath of wit and wis- 
dom against ever being frost-bitten, for he ra- 
diated the heat of good will and the light of 
truth. Yet he never clowned it as is the wont 
of some humorists, nor skated on the thin ice of 
punning off into the dark waters of salacious- 
ness nor preached a sloppy sentimentalism of 
“Good Lord, Good Devil” after the manner of 
some revolters against the rigors of the older 
Pauline, Augustinian, Calvinistic, Edwardsian 
creed. 

Looking back on those memory haunting 
days when Foss, Denis A. McCarthy, Holman 
Day, Amos R. Wells, Joe Cone, Charles Follen 
Adams, Nathan Haskell Dole and Newton New- 
kirk with jocose and brilliant verse used to top 
off the more solid comments on life in general 
by Dolbear, the philosopher-electrician, Enne- 
king, the self-made artist and _ iconoclastic 
thinker, and Knight, the candid theologian- 
critic of the hypocrisies of conventional beliefs, 
one realizes that though we always thought of 
Foss as “Sam” we seldom called him that to his 
face. For he was not undignified or loose-man- 
nered because a wit and humorist. His speech 
was of the homely things of life to be sure; and 
a twinkle was ever in his eye, anda_ seductive 
smile upon his ruddy and bronzed face, and a 
child would have run to him instinctively as a 
safe retreat in time of need. But he had a “pres- 
ence,” a certain reserve, an air of communing 
with supermundane persons and dwelling oa 
supercarnal things that he did not lose even at 
a dining feast. And it was a source of his fas- 
cination and the explanation of much of his 
power. 

The common opinion of this singer of col- 
loquial verse is that while he had great vogue 
with the plain people (and always will have), 
nevertheless he could not grip the “intellectuals” 
of his time. It is a grievous error so to think. 
It is perfectly true that his homely wisdom then 
found and now finds the heart of the wage- 
earner in the factory, the farm hand on_ the 
prairie, the brakeman on the railroad and the 
matron of the tenement home. Thanks to 
quoted verse in the innumerable newspapers of 


the country that reach the plain people hun- 
dreds of admirers of the man are made day by 
day as his “House by the Side of the Road” and 
“The Man Who Understood Man” find new 
readers, persons who never would buy volumes 
of his collected verse. 

But there are other readers, who are im- 
pressed with the intellectual power of the man 
and the depth of his insight as a thinker, as re- 
vealed in some of his poems not so often quoted 
because more conventional in form and abstract 
in theme, poems that the Brown Alumni Asso- 
ciation must have had in mind, when, in their 
resolutions passed following his passing on, they 
said: “In him were found character of trans- 
parent purity, vision which seemed to compass 
the universe, humor which while it laughed at 
men’s follies, never left a sting in their hearts, 
felicity of diction which glorified the common 
speech, breadth of sympathy which was without 
bounds, heights of inspiration to contemplate 
which encouraged and heartened the listeners 
to his muse, and depths of faith and hope which 
were never rocked or shaken by doubt.” 

And hence it is that not only do preachers and 
teachers of the ethics of Jesus quote him inces- 
santly in their efforts to make the social con- 
ception of Christianity more popular in this dav 
and generation. The more formal teachers of 
religion, of religion as held by mystics and meta- 
physicians, also find him instructive, for proof 
of which see the latest book on prayer by one 
of the leading professors of practical theology 
in the United States. In it one of Foss’s poems 
is cited for its insight into the heart of the mystery 
of religion and for its memorable statement 
of a truth that few formally trained leaders 
in religious evolution have seen so clearly. 

So you see that this joy-bringer who could 
write 

When you see a man in woe 
Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 
and who believed that 
He is the greatest poet 
Who will renounce all art 
And take his heart and show it 
To every other heart. 
could also write truthfully in his poem, “Two 
Gods,” (and in an autobiographic strain) about 
the boy turned man, who 
Each year he dreamed his God anew 
And left his older God behind. 
He saw the beundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and cled, 


And as the universe grew great 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
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Foss, with a pre-Bergsonian insight asked :— 

What is the great aeonian goal? the joy of going on. 

And are there any souls so strong, such feet with 
swiftness shod, 

That they shall reach it, reach some borne, the ul- 


timate of God? 
There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very farthest 


star 

But rims a sea of other other stars that stretches 
just as far. 

There’s no beginning and no end. As in the ages 


one, 

The oun joy of joys shall be the joy of going on.” 
If like Burns this Yankee lover of the simple 
in nature and in humanity also hated the cant 
and hypocrisy of the ecclesiasticism of his time 
he never tried to exorcise it by the methods that 
Burns chose to employ. He had a more cosmic 
sweep than the Scotch bard, was more patient 
with his fellowman, had fewer regrets for per- 
sonal shortcomings to voice, and had more faith 
in the ultimate arrival of collective humanity at 
a spiritual goal. Each poet was a_ revolter 
against the dominant creed of the region of his 
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birth. Each was a democrat of the democrats. 
Each found elemental humanity fascinatingly 
interesting to study and also to teach. Each 
could base great themes on simplest natural 
phenomena and use as a medium the simple lan- 
guage of the common people. But Foss had the 
wider faith in the salvability of mankind, and a 
longer view into the superterrestrial spaces and 
the eons of eternity. ; 
With all these facts in mind it is not sur- 
prising that citizens who knew him have just 
placed a bronze memorial tablet in the library of 
the city of Somerville, Massachusetts, which 
insures at least recognition of the fact that 
a seer once lived within its borders and 
there sang his songs of wisdom. For it is 
the wisdom, both homely and otherwise, of Foss 
that you finally hit upon as having been his 
great possession. self-earned academic 
training he had added experience with life; and 
so he not only had knowledge but wisdom, a 


much more precious because scarcer thing. 
* 


LOOKING ABOUT 


LOOKING ABOUT IN TEXAS 


[The first in a series of articles based on Mr. Winship’s study of the Lone Star State.] 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
In Massachusetts it is practically impossible 
to get teachers to come 100 miles to the State 


- Association. The distance is prohibitive, but in 


Texas they came 585 miles to the State Asso- 
ciation, which is like coming to Boston from 
Buffalo or Washington. 

To register 4,000 at Fort Worth under such 
conditions, with all who register in attendance, 
was a great achievement. More came from a 
distance of 300 miles than ever came to a Mass- 
achusetts state meeting from more than fifty 
miles. 

Under such conditions you get devotion, zeal, 
professional ardor which brings every one to 
every session, doing their shopping out of meet- 
ing hours. 

No meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at New York last summer with 30,000 in 
attendance was more intense in interest than 
were these 4,000 at Fort Worth. 

There was some politics at Fort Worth, but 
it was mere pussy play as compared with some 
of the meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Practically all the big people of the state were 
at Fort Worth and they were never loafing in 
hotel lobbies, but in the forefront of the centre 
when there were meetings in session. 

And Texas wants the latest and the best. 
The reputed traditional prejudice of the South 
against up-to-dateness was never in evidence at 
Fort Worth. They wanted the latest word from 


. everywhere, and no word from elsewhere was as 


far ahead of the procession as some of the re- 
ports of the latest best in Texas. 
LATEST BEST IN TEXAS. 


County Superintendent J. C. Thomas of Vic- 
toria County and C. A. Bennick of Walker 
County, in Southeastern Texas, have many 
things a-doing. It does not feaze many a rural dis- 
trict to pay a teacher $100 a month. It is quite 
the thing to pay $80 a month. 

Those counties have several rural schools — 
not consolidated—with from five to eight acres 
and a teacherage. One village school in a rural 
community has a thirty-acre lot. 

Several of these rural districts provide a man 
with a Jersey heifer, a Duroc Jersey pig or two, 
and a pair of white Leghorns, in addition to a 
home. 

But they insist upon having their money’s 
worth. No one gets such a_ prize-package for 
merely teaching addition and spelling so as to 
have children pass a modern “test.” A man 
must actually inspire boys and girls to make 
good and to be good for something. 

A man in one of those counties in a rural dis- 
trict had his boys and girls do things that were 
worth while for themselves and for homes and 
community. 

A district in the other county came across 
and bid for him. 

“We will raise your wages.” 

“So will we.” 

“We will provide a pen of thoroughbred pul- 
lets.” 

“So will we.” 
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“We will provide a pair of thoroughbred pigs.” 

“So will we.” 

“We will provide a Jersey cow.” 

“So will we.” 

“We will provide five acres of garden land.” 

“So will we.” 

“We will build you a house.” 

“We cannot do that.” 

When you have local speakers telling of such 
things and when in the hotel lobby that is a 
sample of exchanging experiences is it any won- 
der that the sentiment and interest are quite dif- 
ferent from what it is where the high-water 
mark is whether it is ever correct to say, “He 
don’t,” or the extent of the crime of splitting 
the infinitive or ending a sentence with a prepo- 
sition! 


7 


CREDIT FOR THE SUCCESS. 


To the president, Nat Benton, of Corpus 
Christi, superintendent of Nueces County, be- 
longs the praise first of all. To the executive 
committee, Walker King, chairman, great credit 
is also due. For the matchless local arrange- 
ment credit is due the teachers and citizens of 
Fort Worth under the leadership of City Super- 
intendent M. H. Moore, but aside from these 
specific credits too much praise cannot be given 
State Superintendent W. F. Doughty, than 
whom no state has a nobler professional leader, 
and H. T. Musselman, who devoted one entire 
issue of the Texas School Journal to the meet- 
ing in advance and another after the meeting. 

It was a great privilege to be at Fort Worth 
for the state meeting of 1916. 


After the war no hate will remain; those who hated hotly will forget most quickly. Men will 
look one another in the face with astonishment; the spell will be broken. They simply will not 
believe that they could misjudge and maltreat their friends so grossly. The subtle power of our 


mind to forget will become mankind’s blessing. 


As soon as peace is secured we shall keep the peace, not only by harsh method of enforcing it 
but by the hundred times better method of making it natural. And it can become natural, be- 
cause all the scorn of today will fall off like the scab of a healing wound. 

Unless all psychological signs deceive us, after this war ends peace will really be lasting— 
and I feel sure the end of the war is near—Hugo Miinsterberg’s last message, written as a 


Christmas Greeting. 


ALL SORTS OF CHILDREN 


BY WILLIAM H. HOLMES 
Superintendent, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

From 1 to 3 per cent. of the children are men- 
tally deficient, from 7 to 15 per cent. are 
slow and backward, from 79 to 89 per cent. are 
normal and 4 per cent. super-normal or gifted. 

Our problem is to find the proper education for 
each type. The feeble-minded person is respon- 
sible in a large degree for all vice, crime, pov- 
erty and misery. The special classes we now 
have for mentally deficient children are only a 
make-shift. We ought to have permanent cus- 
todial institutions where they could be sent to 
learn and to be happy, and to remain always. If 
we allow them to go free at the age of sixteen 
years when they complete their special course 
they are sure to be a menace to society. It is 
likely they will marry. Two mentally deficient 
parents are likely to produce mentally deficient 
children. 

In the case of gifted children genius will take 
care of itself. The teacher should get out of the 
way of a gifted child. The best teacher is the 
one who soonest places the child on its own re- 
sponsibility. 

A backward child is not feeble-minded. It be- 
comes responsible and can look after itself. We 
all are more or less backward in some things. In 
the schools many children are backward in one 
or more subjects. They are the ones who do not 
get promoted or who get conditional promotions. 


There are many reasons for children being 
backward. Usually foreign speaking children are 
behind in their studies. They are handicapped by 
their unfamiliarity with English. These children 
are not backward in the true sense. Others are 
backward owing to physical defects. Some are 
underfed. They don’t develop mentally or phy- 
sically. Others have trouble with their eyes, 
ears, throat and nose. When the ailment is re- 
moved they become normal. 

Others are backward because their dexterity 
has been changed. They are left-handed by na- 
ture but they are taught to do things right- 
handed. Research proves that children whose 
dexterity has been changed are slow. If I hada 
child who was left-handed no power on earth 
could make me try to develop him to be a right- 
handed child. Some children are backward be- 
cause they are constantly being moved. Their 
parents do not stay long in one place. 

The really backward child is two or three 
years behind in his studies. He is not deficient, 
but he seems to live in a twilight state. Some- 
times the ones who are stupid in books are very 
well developed morally. Frequently they show 
marked ability in occupations. The _ schools 
should do more for such children with concrete 
minds. The schools now are fifty per cent. devel- 
oped for the theoretically minded child. 

I am an optimist in education. When all 
children are properly trained and taught there 
will be no need for organizations of charity. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


BY CHARLES B. DABNEY 


President of the University of Cincinnati 


[At a recent meeting of citizens and educators held 
at Charleston, West Virginia, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a movement to establish a woman’s college, 
President Dabney of the University of Cincinnati 
made the leading address. The proposition is to 
take the Lewisburg Seminary of the state and make 


‘of it an institution of the highest grade for women. 


An endowment and building fund of $1,000,000 is to 
be raised.] 

The Bureau of Education tells us that, omit- 
ting the co-educational state universities from 
consideration, there are only four colleges of the 
first grade for women in this whole country 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. I am 
told that there is not a single college of this 
grade in West Virginia. Though a young state, 
West Virginia is rapidly becoming very wealthy 
and her young women should have these privi- 
leges provided for them at home. 

Everything shows that a new era is dawning 
for women’s colleges. The first of the new 


women’s colleges had no other ideal than to: 


make them as nearly as possible like the men’s 
colleges. They were miniature men’s colleges, 
with the same requirements of two or three lan- 
guages, abstract mathematics, history, and ques- 
tionable literature. At a time when the colleges 
for men were beginning to see that it was their 
duty to train for real life, the new woman’s col- 
lege entered the field to maintain these old, out- 
worn courses. “A contrivance of neglect which 
is neither a vintage ground nor olive ground,” 
Macaulay called it. “It might sharpen the in- 
tellect of those who devoted years to it, but it 
adds nothing to the comfort or the well-being of 
mankind.” This early attitude was natural in 
women, but there could be nothing more absurd 
than a woman’s college ashamed of the pursuits 
of woman, 

Along with her training in liberal studies, 
woman should receive instruction how to 
lengthen life and to sweeten it; to avoid waste 
through ignorance; to beautify and bless the 
home; to enlarge the minds and capacities oi 
women in pursuits especially congenial; to ex- 
pand and perfect her character and give her the 
self-respect of an expert unequaled in her field. 
The woman’s college of the future has a higher 
purpose than to copy the man’s college. It will 
train women to work in the “vineyard and the 
olive ground” of life, and it will produce the 


wine and the oil which shall heal and strengthen 
the nation. 

The desire of women to take part in civic life 
is not a desire to escape from the home, but a 
desire to advance the interests of the home, in- 
cluding that larger home, the city and the state. 
Economic and political questions are not the 
only ones concerning the citizen. Health, sani- 
tation, education and morals are involved more 
and more in all our legislation and administra- 
tion, and it is in relation to these questions that 
woman will be most helpful in public life. 

The new woman’s college will be vocational 
as well as cultural; it will train woman to work 
as well as to think. The*question of training 
for self-supporting work is a very practical ques- 
tion for women. Only about one-half of all the 
grown women in our country are married and 
supported by their husbands. As a fact, one- 
half of all the women have to earn their own 
support for some part of their lives. From the 
ages of 20 to 35 one-half are married; only from 
the ages of 35 to 55 have as many as_ three- 
fourths of the women living husbands; over 55 
years there are less than one-half married and 
most of the others are widows. The census 
shows that women already work in all but three 
of the three hundred occupations listed. 


Woman must have the best education because 
she is the mother and teacher of our future citi- 
zens. The ideals of our civilization come from 
our homes. Woman is the natural teacher of 
the race. Her training is, therefore, the strategic 
point in the education of the people. Woman 
naturally hands on the education she has. No 
country which educates its mothers need ever 
fear the curse of ignorance. Money invested in 
the education of a man pays good dividends, but 
only for one generation; that invested in the 
education of a woman who lives with and for 
children yields dividends for generation upon 
generation. Moreover, the dividends on the 
man’s education are apt to be material, while 
those on the woman’s are educational, moral and 
spiritual. As the priestess in the home, the na- 
tural teacher and the maker of men, the woman 
should therefore have the highest and deepest, 
the broadest and the best education we can af- 
ford. 


We demand educated educators. We demand professionally trained teachers, men and 
women of irreproachable character and well-tested abilities. We call no uneducated quack or 
charlatan to perform surgery upeon the bodies of our children lest they may be deformed, 
crippled, and maimed physically all their lives. Let us take equal care that we intrust the devei- 
cpment of the mental faculties to skilled instructcrs of magnanimous character that the men- 
talities of our children may not be mutilated, deformed, and crippled to halt and iimp through 
life-—J. Sterling Morton, when United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
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COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 


[Editorial] 


Dr. William H. Allen is always doing new 
things, and one of the most significant things he 
has done is the gathering of material from fifty- 
two of the leading universities in the United 
States regarding the form side of their adminis- 
tration and presenting the result of his study by 
the masterful aid of Georgia G. Ralph. It will 
be little short of criminal for any college, university 
or normal school not to know thoroughly all that 
is here revealed. There are few persons in the 
United States who could, with all the documents 
from these fifty-two universities in hand, see as 
clearly as is here presented, their significance. 

It is not to the credit of university officials that 
an outsider had to discover for them the absurdity 
of having 582 universities, colleges and normal 
schools with no standards of keeping any records, 
scholastic or financial. 


Fifty-two colleges and universities responded 
promptly to Dr. Allen’s request for information, 
among them Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, 
Cornell, New York University, Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern, all women’s colleges and twelve 
state universities. 


The purpose of this co-operative study was to 
indicate some progressive tendencies in education 
as reflected in college records; to point out some 
ways in which meaningful records are being used 
to promote student welfare and educational effi- 
ciency; to help extend and universalize record 
keeping by colleges that will lighten the labor of 
college officers, enhance student benefits and 
answer Democracy’s questions about higher educa- 
tion. 


The phenomenal growth of education in recent 
years has made systematic record keeping a physi- 
cal, social and economic necessity. In numbers, 
colleges have grown from institutions with at 
most a few hundred students to great institutions 
of which one hundred now count their students by 
the thousand. It is becoming difficult if not im- 
possible for the many instructors to know inti- 
mately all of their students—and even for presi- 
dents to know their faculties—and simple justice 
requires that impressions and memories be rein- 
forced by ample records. 


In scope, higher education has evolved from 
formal instruction in a few subjects to more com- 
prehensive and rapidly expanding curricula often 
supplemented by research departments and exten- 
sion service. 

Increasing demands are being made upon col- 
leges by students and the public, many time 
honored practices are being challenged, and com- 
petition for support is growing keener. To meet 
these demands and challenges consistently and in- 
telligently is possible only if meaningful records 


*“Record Aids in College Management: Helpful Record Forms in 
Use by Colleges.’’ Compiled and edited by Georgia G. Ralph and 
William H. lien, with aid from Fifty-two Colleges. For sale by In- 
stitute of Public Service, 151 Chambers Street, New York City. 


are kept with which to test their relative value 
and their reasonableness. Educational founda- 
tions, public departments of education, the col- 
leges themselves are voicing a need for better rec- 
ord keeping as a guide in steering the course of 
education and meeting its bills. 

Recent modifications of admission records show 
a decided shift of emphasis in the admission re- 
quirements of colleges toward the recognition 
that quantitative scholarship tests and good moral 
character are not in themselves adequate guarantee 
of student ability to carry on successful college 
work. 

The examination reports and certificates gen- 
erally used emphasize the time spent on each sub- 
ject, the date of completion, the quantity of text 
covered and the grades received. 

The plan of admission adopted a few years ago 
by Harvard, Yale and Princeton as an alternative 
to the old examination plan, and a similar system 
which Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley 
have recently agreed upon, recognize that numeri- 
cal scholarship grades based upon piecemeal ex- 
aminations are not sufficient indications of native 
ability and promise. 

Under the new plan the student is required, in 
addition to offering a complete record of pre- 
paratory school credits, to pass four examinations 
designed to test his mental powers as well as his 
fund of information. On these examinations he 
is not reported merely as having passed or failed, 
but each examination reader is required to make 
an analysis of his ability. 

The ideal which these colleges have in mind has 
been summed up by President Burton in discussing 
the new plan of admission for the Smith Alumnz 
Quarterly, April, 1916 :— 

On the basis of the evidence—a school report 
covering the entire record of subjects and grades 
for four years, a character certificate from the 
school principal, four comprehensive examina- 
tions—the committee indicates its decision. If ad- 
mitted under the new plan, she will enter free 
from all conditions. The decision, moreover, will 
not be purely mechanical or automatic. Failure 
to satisfy part of the requirements will not neces- 
sarily involve rejection of the applicant; the com- 
mittee may take into account excellence in one part 
of the requirements as offsetting unsatisfactory 
work elsewhere. In other words, the clear ques- 
tion constantly uppermost in the minds of those 
who administer this new plan will be this: Does 
the evidence indicate that this candidate could do 
college work successfully? The answer will not 
depend upon the mechanical fullfillment of certain 
requirements, nor the ability merely to pass satis- 
factorily four examinations, but upon the total im- 
pression that all the evidence produces. It is 
clearly conceivable that a student witha good 
school record might not be given permission to take 
the examinations, while a candidate who showed 
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unsatisfactory results in some of the examinations 
would be admitted free of conditions. 

The greatest divergence in management is the 
method of dealing with the character and per- 
sonality of studetits. 
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Some colleges are specific in their requirements 
and others quite otherwise. 

If this work of Dr. William H. Allen and Miss 
Georgia G. Ralph does not lead to great results the 
public will surely want to know why not. 


> 


While the college has played hookey and gone in swimming, the professional school has made 
_ off with its books and its clothes.—Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, New York University. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CREDITS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


[Prepared for the Journal of Education.] 


A feature of the public school extension work 
inaugurated in Birmingham, Alabama, is a prac- 
tical method of crediting the Sunday school work 
of children. The plan was announced by Superin- 
tendent Phillips in September, 1915; it was 
promptly indorsed by the Sunday School Asso- 
ciations of the city and of the state, the local 
Ministers’ Association, the Hebrew Sunday 
School Association of the state and other or- 
ganizations. 


The plan is simple and practical. It does not 
require syllabi, examinations, special committees 
or extra school machinery. During the first 
year of the plan in Birmingham two thousand 
five hundred (2,500) pupils of the schools re- 
ceived credits for Sunday school work. Sunday 
schools of all denominations were represented. 
During the present year the plan has been 
adopted by all the leading cities and towns of 
Alabama, and has been introduced into some of 
the other states of the South. 


Under this plan, any pupil in the public schools, 
who, as a member of an organized Sunday school 
or Bible study class, shall pursue courses in the 
study of the Bible, fundamentals of religious 
doctrine and practice, or the history of the 
world’s religious and moral progress, under ap- 
proved and qualified teachers, may receive sup- 
plementary credit upon his public school record. 

The public schools prescribe no Bible courses 
and hold no examinations. For the present the 
‘courses and methods adopted by the Sunday 
schools and the standard of teacher-qualifica- 
tions approved by the Sunday school authorities 
are accepted. 

The unit of supplementary credit is based upon 
the annual scholastic session of thirty-six weeks, 
divided into two semesters of eighteen weeks 
each. The pupil applying for Sunday school 
credit shall present to the principal of the public 
school in which he is registered, a card signed by 
his Sunday school teacher and counter-signed by 
the superintendent of the Sunday school, certi- 
fying as to the pupil’s regular attendance, coin- 
mendable deportment, diligent and faithful pre- 
paration and satisfactory progress. 

Upon the receipt of this credit card properly 
attested, the principal may approve the credit 


and direct the class teacher to enter the same 
upon the pupil’s school record. This, however, 
will be done only upon the condition that the 
pupil’s character and deportment shall be deemed 
worthy and exemplary, and that proper dili- 
gence and fidelity are shown in the regular 
studies of the class. 

The plan provides that in the high schools any 
student may receive a supplementary credit for 
each semester in the topic of English, amounting 
to five per cent. of his total rating in that topic 
for the semester. The topic of English has been 
selected because that topic is required of all stu- 
dents throughout the four years of the course. 
History, or any other topic, may serve equally as 
well. 


In the elementary schools a pupil may receive 
a supplementary credit of one point, which shall 
be added to his general average standing in all 
his regular studies for the semester. 


It is recommended, though not required, that 
the Sunday school class period for high school 
credit shall consist of not less than forty-five 
minutes, and for elementary school credit, of not 
less than thirty minutes. It is recommended 
also to the Sunday schools that a minimum of 
one hour shall be required of upper grade and 
high school pupils in the preparation of the Sun- 
day school lesson. 


The certificate card forms are provided by the 
board of education and placed in the office oi 
the secretary of the City Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, where they may be obtained by the Sun- 
day school authorities, or, by request, they may 
be sent direct by the superintendent of schools. 


The plan has many advantages. It encourages 
Sunday school attendance, tends to standardize 
Sunday school instruction, and reacts helpfully 
in the daily school work of the child. It co-or- 
dinates the work of the Sunday school with 
that of the public school, and develops in the 
child and in the community a consciousness of 
the unity of all educative processes, and em- 
phasizes the fact that education should be in- 
tegral and not fractional, no matter what agen- 
cies. are involved. It gives equal recognition to 
all Sunday school instruction, no matter under 
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what sectarian auspices it may be given, under 
the assumption that any religious instruction 
given the child is better than none at all. The pub- 
lic school does not assume to supervise the Sun- 
day school work, or to pass on the character or 
extent of the instruction given. In this respect 


il 


the plan works in entire harmony with the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. Its method is purely 
co-operative and experimental, and its operation 
thus far has proven to be entirely successful. 
The scheme is flexible and subject to such modi- 
fications as may be required by local conditions. 


BY LAURENCE L. WINSHIP 
{From Boston Daily Globe.] 


Ten thousand little faces smiled back into 
Billy’s. Twenty thousand wide-awake eyes 
sparkled back into his. Ten thousand young 
mouths opened to release sirening whistles and 
rippling, musical shouts of merriment. Ten 
thousand little heads, some neatly ribboned, a 
whole lot more of them joyously tousled, bobbed 
back and forth for a full hour. 

The evangelist was meeting his first crowd of 
children in the Boston tabernacle and they came 
from every section to wriggle onto the benches, 
climb on the steps of Sunday’s platform and to 
squat in the sawdust of the aisles so as to be 
near him. One crippled child was wheeled to 
the front in a chair, where she could see with the 
rest. 

No one had to announce Billy’s coming to the 


youngsters. They spotted him before he had 


come five yards into the building, and such a 
goulash of noise never greeted a speaker who 
tried to talk to 10,000 boys and girls at once be- 
fore in Boston. 

It was as if the Pied Piper of Hamelin or some 
other fairy tale hero had stepped out before them 
in real life. Only Billy was their twentieth cen- 
tury hero, and they had read of him in news- 
papers. 

And Billy didn’t greet them as a fairy tale man 
might, with an “Ah, there, my young folks.” 
Billy threw up his hands and tossed back his 
head and laughed a “Gee whiz! Look at that, 
Ma!” 

About 2,000 grown-ups had come with them; 
but it was to the 10,000 children Sunday talked. 
He had their minds and hearts to play on from 
the minute he called: “Now look at me and listen 
and I will tell you a story!” 

He told them stories, waved flags of thirty na- 
tions for them and shattered six glass and china 
vases, with a hammer; and in response they snif- 
fled and giggled at the stories, cheered and 
named the flags, and stared grave and awe- 
struck at ruins of the vases scattered on the pul- 
pit carpet. 

There were ten of those vari-shaped and vari- 
colored vases on the pulpit top when Billy began 
to preach, or talk, rather. One by one six of 
them were smashed to smithereens as Sunday 
showed a little boy breaking six commandments 
by playing marbles for keeps when he should 
have been in Sunday school. 

They were knocked in bits with so much aban- 


don that little girls who had squeezed their way 
into the press boxes ducked in delighted fright, 
and Sunday cut his finger on a piece of the broken 
fourth commandment. 

Rody had his fun with the young life before 
Billy showed up. None of the peppery men’s 
night crowds or students’ night crowds have 
sung the every night favorite, “Brighten the 
Corner,” as those children sang it. You might 
have thought they had sung it in schoolrooms 
every morning before classes. 

They didn’t have song books, but they knew 
the words apparently. Lusty lunged they were 
all right. Then Rody told the girls to sing the 
first phrase, the boys the second, the girls the 
third and the boys the fourth. The contrast of 
the voices was nothing like the sharp contrast of 
men’s and women’s voices, of course; and unlike 
the difference between older male and female 
voices, it was from the throats of the boys that 
the sweeter singing came. 

Rody asked the “little ladies” to take off their 
hats just the way the “big ladies” have to at the 
tabernacle, and he strung along a few more an- 
nouncements, but Sunday was straining at the 
leash, as anxious to get at the children’s minds 
as the children were eager to have him. 

Billy was so anxious that he hitched his first 
sentence right into the middle of Rody’s last one. 
And the audience saw the strange sight of Sun- 
day and Rody apologizing to each other. 

But the hats hadn’t all come off, and Sunday 
told them how to do it, rattling off: “Stick your 
hat pin through your hat and then through your 
skirt and it will stay out of the sawdust and the 
folks behind you can see and everything will be 
all right, yes, sir!” 

Billy told the girls to fix their hair ribbons and 
settle down. He might as well have told a huge 
net full of lively herring to settle down. There 
was too much energy in those wriggling. 
writhing bodies, those poking elbows and fidgety 
shoulders. 

Talk as he would at first they wiggled, but 
when he was silent for an instant, looking at 
them, his own unwonted calmness calmed the 
field of youngsters. 

‘Do you know his name?” looking at the 
singer. 

“RODY!” they yelled. They probably didn’t 
know how to pronotirice Rodeheaver, and if they 
did, they knew he wouldn’t mind the nicknaming. 
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“What’s my name?” Billy asked them next. 
The whole bunch called him “Sunday.” Not a 
“Billy” was heard. 

“Ha! Ha!” Billy and Ma smiled back to them, 
and then the evangelist sprung another one. 
“That’s right; now all you tell me your first 
names when I count three. One—Two—Three !” 

What Billy learned from that confused answer 
no one can tell. “MaryHarryBillHarrietJessie” 
and hundreds of others all pronounced in unison. 
“Oh, do it again, better than that!” Billy com- 
manded, and the tumult of given names broke 
out again. 


MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK 
BY G. M. WILSON 


Ames, Iowa 


Motivation means the substitution of the 
child’s motive and interest for the usual routine 
of schoolroom procedure. It does not mean less 
knowledge, but it means the putting of learning 
in a more attractive form and organizing it 
around problems that are real and vital to the 
pupil. It means the going out of mechanical 
routine and textbook procedure, the coming in 
of the child with problems which he is interested 
in having solved and which the school can direct 
him in solving. It means less attention to hear- 
ing of lessons from books, more attention to 
using books and the community and the _ co- 
operative effort of pupils and teachers to satisfy 
childish interests, to solve real problems and in- 
cidentally to impart information. 

While the use of the word motivation is rea- 
sonably recent, dating with Dr. Dewey and 
others some twelve years ago, yet the spirit of 
motivation was fully anticipated by Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and in fact almost every edu- 
cational writer of note in modern times. 

There has been a gradual realization as educa- 
tion has become compulsory and universal that 
knowledge should be serviceable and_ that it is 
valuable only in proportion as it has real prob- 
lems and connects with the interests of the child 
and the community. This means that the an- 
cient conception of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake has gradually disappeared. There is too 
much useful information at hand to justify spend- 
ing time on the useless. 

On the other hand, there has been a gradual 
realization that information which is gathered in 
answer to definite problems and which is going 
to be used directly is more fully understood, is 
retained for a much longer time and is much 
more thoroughly organized into the system of 
information which the pupil or student already 
possesses. 
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The movement for motivation is the positive 
side of the elimination movement. In a way it 
furnishes the test of elimination. Work that 
cannot be thoroughly motivated for the child 
should, in the main, be omitted. This is particu- 
larly true of upper grade work, because as the 
child grows older he demands more and more 
that information be serviceable. If it is not so, 
he loses interest and directly drops out of school. 
Studies which have been made in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and New York City indicate that the teacher 
is largely responsible for the fact that pupils 
drop out of school. In fact eighty per cent. of 
the leaving of pupils between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen are chargeable to the uninter- 
esting, impractical type of work in the school, 
according to the above studies. 

The plea for the motivation of school work is 
seen, therefore, to be based upon developments 
through an extended period of educational _his- 
tory, upon facts that have been gathered in our 
own country, and upon the successful experience 
of our most progressive teachers in adapting 
their work to the interests of children—Report 
on the Elimination of the Obsolete and Useless. 
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CONSOLIDATION NECESSARY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


BY E. R. SNYDER 


Very few rural schools with but one or two 
teachers offer courses in special subjects, and 
perhaps this is as it should be since the teachers 
of the one and two-room schools could not, as a 
rule, find time to do justice to both special and 
regular subjects. Occasionally the pupils of the 
one-teacher school may be accommodated in two 
or three grades. The teacher in this instance may 
be able to find time to handle the work, but she is 
rarely qualified to do so. It would be a rare 
teacher indeed who could teach satisfactorily 
music, drawing, manual training, household arts, 
agriculture and all of the common school branches 
to the children of the upper grades. 

Experience has shown that the best results in 
the special branches in these grades can be secured 
only by employing special teachers. This being the 
case, satisfactory results in special lines can 
never be secured in the grammar grades of the 
rural schools until provision is made for depart- 
mental instruction through consolidation. The 
one and two-room rural school grew up in response 
to a need for education in frontier communities. 
The frontier has in most instances moved on, but 
this type of school remains as an inheritance to 
confound those who would as_ far as_ possible 
provide a uniform modern education for all of 
the children of the commonwealth.—Blue Bulletin. 
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It is impossible for a teacher to work under a load of detailed instructions embodying the 
views of others and therefore he must act on his own initiative with an accepted aim in view.— 


M. W. Keatinge, University of Oxford. 
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A BACKWARD CHILD 


BY MARY E, MCPHEE 


He sat in the front seat in the third row, near 
enough to see and to hear distinctly, and near 
enough for the teacher to catch the first gleam 
of intelligent interest manifested by the child. 

He had come to her labeled “Backward, men- 
tally deficient, and abnormal.” She knew by the 
well-poised head, the erect carriage, and the 
clear, direct gaze of his dark eyes, that this boy 
of twelve had character and intelligence, that all 
he required was an awakening, an incentive to 
work, and she longed to inspire him. 

She tried every device that she had learned in 
teaching, but without result. He was her prob- 
lem, and sleeping or waking her thoughts were 
always of him, but day after day he sat silent, 
calm and indifferent, paying not the slightest at- 
tention to pupils or to teacher. Even when the 
children were gathering articles for a rummage 
sale which the teacher had decided to hold in or- 
der to raise money to pay for tinting the glaring 
white walls of the schoolroom, and to buy pic- 
tures, the child sat unmoved during all the fun 
and excitement. 

One of the last things sent in was an old 
square piano, donated on the morning of the sale 
by one of the summer visitors. Having arrived 
early on that day the teacher sat idly drumming 
the keys and thinking sadly of the backward boy. 
She was suddenly startled by a gasping sigh and 
turning beheld her boy, her problem; but what a 
transfigured boy! There he stood with out- 
stretched hands, a beatific look upon his face, his 
lips quivering, his nostrils dilated, his whole be- 
ing animated with joy as he gasped, “A piano!” 

“Yes,” said the teacher, rising, “would you 
like to try it?” 

Without a word the boy seated himself and 
ran his fingers over the keys. She saw at a 
glance that he was untaught, but the long, taper- 
ing fingers, the caressing touch, the look of 
écstacy on the child’s face, told her that she was 
gazing into the heart of a musician. 

The next day she had the piano tuned and 
made arrangements to have the music super- 
visor give the child one lesson a week. Every 


day when his school work was done he could, 


practice. He also practiced before school in the 
morning, at recess, during the noon hour and at 
night. All the pent-up energy of the dynamic 
child was finding expression in his music. 

The awakening had come. Nothing could 
hold him back, and when he found that 
the school work must be done first, 
he applied himself diligently, making rapid 
progress. So absorbed was he in his work that 
he could not be induced to play, for every mo- 
ment was given to school work and to practice. 
He played the march for the entering lines and 
at dismissal. 

At the end of two years the supervisor came 
to the teacher and said: “You will have to get 
another teacher for that boy. In two years he 
has learned what it has taken me _ twenty-five 


years to acquire, and he is a genius, the only one 
| have ever ‘discovered.’ ” 

Another teacher was procured and he, too, mar- 
vele:l at the boy’s skill. He could now play sev- 
eral instruments and was advancing rapidly in 
his regular school work, but he still remained 
the quiet, shy boy, never joining with the other 
children, although they admired him greatly and 
would listen quietly and proudly while he played. 

The boy naturally aroused interest by his 
marvelous talent and was asked to play at the 
Friday concerts, for the Mothers’ Club and at 
private concerts; in fact, he was known as the 
“Town Musician.” The year he entered high 
school he became leader of the Glee Club. He 
played for the graduating exercises and one of 
the seniors remarked: “Say, can’t he just rattle 
the keys?” 

“Rattle the keys!” came in horrified tones 
from a rosy-cheeked freshman, “why, he just 
looks up to heaven and picks out the music with 
his fingers.” 

During his sophomore year a young girl en- 
tered the class. She was painfully shy and seli- 
conscious, and the boy seemed drawn to her by 
invisible bonds. She studied her lessons in the 
music room while he practiced and helped her 
at all times; they became inseparable. For the 
first time the boy attended the social and dance 
held by the class, and not only did he obtain part- 
ners for her, but he Ganced and made himself 
extremely popular with the students. 

Up to this time he had been looked upon as 
one to be exalted, a gifted fellow, but when he 
showed that he, too, craved companionship, that 
the social instinct was not dead but had been in- 
hibited, he became the most popular member of 
his class. He was modest and unassuming, for 
his great talent, the fame and glory of his won- 
drous gift could not spoil a nature truly great. 
The girl with such a friend blossomed like a rose, 
her shyness arousing the heroic in his nature, so 
that he became her champion and her protector. 
Their characters developed, their intellect un- 
folded every day. 

After graduation the boy continued his mu- 
sical studies, and, as the girl could sing well, 
there was a natural bond between them. They 
were drawn closer together, and when, after a 
severe illness, the girl lost her eyesight, the boy 
married her. Their home-life was like a symphony, 
and the boy’s heavenly gift, his noble character, 
the girl’s innocence and helplessness impressed 
all who came in contact with them. 

They were like beings set apart from the rest 
of the world, for all that was sordid and mean 
seemed to have passed them by; their natures 
were attuned to harmony and beauty. 

The teacher who recognized an intelligent hu- 
man being in her “Backward Boy,” in spite of 
adverse judgment on the part of others, is a fre- 
quent visitor and their dearest friend. She fol- 
lowed the boy’s advance with the keenest de- 
light, not only as a friend but as an adviser. 

She has inspired many a discouraged plodder 
by telling the story of the one and only genius 
she has found in all her years of teaching. 
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CLEVELAND’S EXPERIMENT 


Cleveland has an harmonious board of edu- 
cation which has announced that it will elect a 
new superintendent before July, and a sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed to nominate a man 
who is morally sure of election. 

The board and its sub-committee are clearly 

free from any prejudice for or against any in- 
dividual. It is understood that the selection will 
come from men who have demonstrated higa 
efficiency in some superintendency, from among 
progressive men, from men with several years 
of service ahead of them. 
- The sub-committee asked the following per- 
sons to name those whom they considered avail- 
able for such a position if an adequate salary is 
provided :— 

L. R. Alderman, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Oregon; L. P. Ayres, director Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City; W. C. Bagley, 
director School of Education, University of 
Illinois; Ben Blewett, superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Franklin Bobbitt, professor Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mary C. C. Bradford (Mrs.), 
state superintendent, Denver, Colorado; William 
C. Bruce, editor School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; M. L. Burton, president Smith 
College; Nicholas Murray Butler, president Co- 
lumbia University; C. E. Chadsey, superinten- 
dent of schools, Detroit, Mich.; Philander Clax- 
ton, United States commissioner of education; 
L. D. Coffman, dean College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; J. G. Collicott, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis; R. J. Condon, 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati; E. P. Cub- 
berley, professor Leland Stanford, Junior, Uni- 
versity; W. M. Davison, superintendent of 
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schools, Pittsburgh; F. B. Dyer, superintendent 
of schools, Boston; Charles W. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; E. C. Ellitt, chancellor University 
of Montana; J. H. Finley, state commissioner of 
education, New York State; Abraham Flexner, 
General Education Board, New York; John H. 
Francis, superintendent of schools, Columbus : 
F. J. Goodnow, president Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Arthur T. Hadley, president Yale Uni- 
versity; G. Stanley Hall, president Clark Uni- 
versity; Paul Hanus, professor Harvard Univer- 
sity; EK. O. Holland, president Washington State 
College; Charles k. Howe, president Case 
School; W. A. Jessup, president State Univer- 
sity of lowa; C. H. Johnston, professor Univer- 
sity of Illinois; C. H. Judd, director School of 
Education, Chicago University; C. N. Kendall, 
state superintendent, New Jersey; W. H. Max- 
well, superintendent of schools, New York City ; 
11. N. MacCracken, president Vassar College; H. 
C. Morrison, state superintendent, New Hamp- 
shire; E. C. Moore, professor Harvard Univer- 
sity; M. V. O'Shea, professor University of Wis- 
consin; E. F. Pendleton (Miss), president 
Wellesley College; M. C. Potter, superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee; H.S. Pritchett, president 
Carnegie Foundation; Charles A. Prosser, presi- 
dent Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; M. P. 
Shawkey, state superintendent, West Virginia; 
E. F. Smith, Provost University of Pennsylvania; 
Payson Smith, state superintendent, Maine; 
David Snedden, president Columbia University ; 
Henry Snyder, superintendent of schools, Jer- 
sey City; F. Ek. Spaulding, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; G. D. Strayer, professor 
Columbia University; Henry Suzzallo, president 
University of Washington; A. H. Thorndike, 
professor Columbia University; Charles F. 
Thwing, president Western Reserve University; 
J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; G. E. Vincent, president Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; G. W. Whipple, president 
University of Illinois; A. E. Winship, editor 
Journal of Education; William Wirt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Gary, Indiana. 

Fifty of these sent a list of 229. One sent a 
list of 16. Most of the others sent from four to 
seven, 

In all there were 76 different persons named. 
Of these 36 were named by but one person 
and 18 by but two, leaving 22 who were named 
by three or more. These 22 are here given al- 
phabetically :— 

C. E. Chadsey, superintendent at Detroit. 

C. M. Cole, superintendent at Denver. 

J. G. Collicott, superintendent at Indianapolis. 

R. J. Condon, superintendent at Cincinnati. 

IF. B. Cooper, superintendent at Seattle. 

W. M. Davidson, superintendent at Pittsburgh. 

F. B. Dyer, superintendent at Boston. 

J. H. Francis, superintendent at Columbus. 

E. W. Graff, superintendent at Omaha. 

P. W. Horn, superintendent at Houston. 

F. M. Hunter, superintendent at Lincoln. 

W. A. Jessup, president University of Iowa. 

R. G, Jones, superintendent at Rockford, IIL. 
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C. N. Kendall, commissioner of education of 
New Jersey. ; 

C. S. Meek, superintendent at San Antonio. 

E. C. Moore, professor of education, Harvard. 

H. E. Morrison, state superintendent of New 


Hampshire. 
F. E. Spaulding, superintendent at Minnea- 
polis. 
G. D. Strayer, professor of education, Colum- 
bia. 


J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent at Springfield, 
Mass. 

H. B. Wilson, superintendent at Topeka. 

J. W. Withers, principal Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 

Superintendents Charles E. Chadsey of De- 
troit and H. B. Wilson of Topeka head the list 
with fourteen nominations each. Next in order 
are Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati and F. E. 
Spaulding of Minneapolis with twelve each. The 
other eighteen range from nine. to three. 

None of these is a candidate and it has been 
emphasized from the first that no one _who 
pushes his own candidacy or has his candidacy 
aggressively pushed for him will be selected. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT KANSAS CITY 


A meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence west of Chicago is an experiment and 
all prophecies are little more than guesses, but 
we think we know enough to give a safe Yankee 
guess that the experiment will be a decided suc- 
cess. 

We cannot think that many superintendents 
from far away will fail to go and we do know 
that teachers by the hundreds will go from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri and Kan- 
Sas. 

The National Education Association has not 
met in the Southwest in thirty years, either in 
winter or summer, and there are thousands of 
loyal, earnest, ambitious teachers, principals 
and superintendents in that region. 

Some of the correlated bodies may have les- 
sened attendance because of the great meeting 
for the Society for the Advancement of Science 
in New York City at the holidays, but there will 
be increased attendance upon other depart- 
ments. 

Let every one who can possibly attend begin 
arrangements therefor at once. Excursions 
are an important feature. Someone should plan 
for special cars from every section and special 
trains from New York and Chicago. 

Let the slogan be, “The best as well as the 
largest meeting in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence.” President John D. 
Shoop of Chicago is doing his part adequately, 
and Superintendent Ira I. Cammack and his as- 
sociates are doing the best possible for the en- 
tertainment of the dele;ates. It will be a 
notable meeting with a noble professional in- 
spiration. 


Let everyone line up for the greatest possible 
success, 
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PORTLAND IN 1917 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association has had the most vexa- 
tious problem of location to solve that has 
faced the management in many years. 

Asbury Park is virtually New York so far as 
the clientele is concerned, and the Pacific 
Northwest is a long way from the centre of 
population. 

The directors at the New York meeting voted 
Asbury Park as first choice and Portland, Ore- 
gon, as second choice with no other active com- 
petitors. 

The Executive Committee had more meetings 
between September and December than ever be- 
fore. Director O. M. Plummer of Oregon never 
left anything undone that could be done to 
make the Portland invitation attractive. 

The question of finance was met, prospect- 
ively, by a promise of public payment for active 
memberships of all schools in cities, for all 
school libraries, for all county superintendents. 
Mr. Plummer’s slogan is “100,000 active mem- 
bers in 1917.” This is easily possible if boards 
of education take their responsibility seriously. 
The “Volume of Proceedings” should certainly 
be in every school library and in every city 
school building. 

After the first year the cost of the “Volume 
of Proceedings and Membership” will be but 
$2 a year and that price can pay for no equally 
valuable book. 

The second stumbling block was the difficulty 
of making a program of national interest in 
early July in the Pacific Northwest. This diffi- 
culty was promptly met by the State Univer- 
sities and Agricultural Colleges of that section, 
and by all State Normal Schools and other col- 
leges in an agreement to put upon one or more 
of the summer school programs any one whom 
President Aley desires upon his program who 
cannot or will not come without such financial 
assistance. 

The matter of public membership should not 
be confined to the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Plum- 
mer’s 100,000 may be a trifle large, but 5,000 
will bring $20,000, which will make the Portland 
meeting one of the very large meetings of the 
National Education Association. This can be 
done. 


SCIENCE WEEK IN NEW YORK 


By far the most important educational gather- 
ing the world has seen was in New York 
last week. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and forty-seven other scien- 
tific organizations were assembled. 

Practically every college and university in the 
United States was represented, and every branch 
of science, and nearly every eminent scientist 
was there. 

There were almost literally papers by the 
thousand from the Milky Way to milking 
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machines. The normal schools contributed 
Mark Jefferson of Ypsilanti, on geography, 
D. A. Cockerell of the State University of 
Colorado exploited insects that are fossilized, 
and another learned doctor, most learned doctor, 
discussed insects that are the farthest re- 
moved from fossilization. It was in every 
respect a most important and interesting meet- 
ing. 
HAUGHTON’S BEST 


Percy D. Haughton, Harvard’s football coach, 
has never done the cause of college athletics any 
such service as in a personal letter which he sent 
to each Harvard man available for next year’s 
team with instructions to hang it over his desk. 

Dear Sir: Afternoon football practice 
is over, but as part of your particular 
football duties you must plan to use this 
time for study. 

Unless we wish to be defeated again 
next year, we must begin now. 

This year’s defeat can be traced back 
to slackness between the time of last 
year’s game and midyears, when men 
whose presence on the team would 
probably have turned the scale got on 
probation, their services being finally lost 
to the team. 

Every man eligible for next year’s 
team ought to see to it that he does 
well in his studies so that he is not only 
free to play, but so that his standing is 
beyond question at the office. 

The midyears will come on more rap- 
idly than you realize and the only way 
to do your part is to begin to study at 
once and make your midyear marks ’way 
above the “C” average. 

If we are to have a successful season 
next year, every one must get into the 
best possible trim mentally and physically. 

The main thing is to begin now, and 
be sure that those midyear marks are good. 

Remember that in the eyes of the col- 
lege and the graduates probation is dis- 
grace. Yours very truly, 

P. D. Haughton, Coach. 
Hampton Robb, Manager. 

December 7, 1916. 

Every high school and college candidate for ath- 
letic opportunities should have this over his desk. 


EXCURSIONS TO KANSAS CITY 


The excursions to the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence have come to be an inter- 
esting feature. Miles C. Holden, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, as usual, unites with those from 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania ina 
special train, as we announced last week. Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company, of Boston, will also have 
special cars direct from Boston as last year, and 
Mr. Simmons, of New York, will also have a party 
over the Lehigh Valley Railroad from New York 


City. 
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BILLY SUNDAY 


No conventionalist will ever like Billy Sunday. 
When we heard his very justly famous address on 
“Booze” we felt that he would be a great man if 
he would let religion alone. High jinks in reli- 
gion will inevitably get on the nerves of conven- 
tionalists. 

Every well wisher of humanity likes to see him 
hit booze above the belt, below the belt, in the eyes, 
on the jaw, anywhere, and the heavier the blow the 
better, but many of us dislike to see the devil him- 
self dealt with in that way. We think the devil, 
personally, is entitled to more respect than his 
bottled representative. 

But we must agree that Billy Sunday speaks 
the language of the people and needs no_ inter- 
preter, and he is sure to make plain speech more 
respectable in respectable society than it has ever 
been before. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY REGENTS 


The Department of School Administration 
under the leadership of O. M. Plummer of the 
Portland, Oregon, board of education, has demon- 
strated the possibilities of public service through 
semi-annual conferences of members of boards 
of education, but there is a great need of a De- 
partment of University Regents. 

There would be no difficulty in securing attend- 
ance because Regents are usually abundantly able 
to finance their own attendance and in case one 
was not the board would look after the matter 
gladly. 

As yet many city boards of education are too 
narrow minded to see the value of such attendance 
but boards of regents would rise to the emergency. 
Unless the National Education Association moves 
in this matter promptly some other body is sure to 
do so. It certainly belongs in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


A HUMILIATING ERROR 


In the issue of December 21, page 622, we 
made Miss Sallie Hill say the exact opposite of 
what she said, which was: “From the beginning 
until now our organization has met with noth- 
ing but encouragement.” 

Boston University continues its gains under 
President Lemuel H. Merlin by having provision 
for thirty-five more scholarships from an unan- 
nounced giver of $100,000. 

Chicago schools require 3,000 tons of coal a day, 
which makes a_ threatened shortage a serious 
educational condition especially in zero weather. 

February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, 


_Kansas City, Missouri. 


The National Education Association will hold 
its 1917 meeting in Portland, Oregon. 

Thirty-one county superintendents in Nebraska 
were defeated for re-election. 

New York City has a John Harvard public 
school, 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


BY JANET R. RANKIN 
Madison 


The tactfully managed parent-teacher asso- 
ciation co-operating with teachers and superin- 
tendents, considering problems of importance in 
education, can do perhaps more good to local 
schools than any other agency. The schools 
form the largest single institution in a given 
locality. Teachers and superintendents change 
often. Mothers have a personal interest in the 
individual children to a degree that teachers, in 
the nature of the case, cannot have. The school 
board frequently does not have time to go into 
the details of school work as the interest of the 
members would make them wish to do. The 
parents’ club can study school conditions intelli- 
gently and tactfully and make suggestions which 
cannot but lead to their improvement. 

There are, however, grave dangers to be 
avoided in the formation and management of a 
parent-teacher association. In the first place, 
it must not become the organ of any faction in 
the district. All the parents must be invited to 
belong and invitations to attend must be sent 
out regularly, perhaps through the school chil- 
dren, for universal attendance. The principal or 
superintendent should be made an integral part 
of the club—an officer if possible. 

Clubs making school studies must always take 
care not to appear meddlesome or interfering, 
but must use tact and seek opportunities for 
service rather than occasions for criticism. — 

HOW TO FORM A PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 

Consult with teacher, principal or superintend- 
ent with regard to the formation of such a club 
and also discuss the matter with representative 
citizens. 

Let the teacher and club organizers decide on 
a simple program, including exercises by school 
children. 

Let children write invitations (in grade lan- 
guage work) to parents and other citizens; let 
the teacher see citizens and notify them to at- 
tend and let parent organizers urge attendance 
and interest. 

On the day of meeting have exercises by the 
children and explain the necessity and value of 
the parent-teacher association. 

Let friends approached beforehand start a 
discussion. Have the county superintendent or 
other outside educational official attend and 
speak, if possible. 

Elect a temporary secretary and temporary 
chairman authorized to appoint a constitution 
committee to report at the next meeting; also 
to make a tentative program and to secure 
speaker for the next meeting. 

Fix time of the next meeting; take names of 
persons present and interested; ask persons at- 
tending to work out suggestions for club studies: 
make copies of this pamphlet  and_ others 
available to all interested to glance over. 

At second meeting, adopt constitution, elect 


permanent officers, listen to an outside speaker 
and arrange important lines of work. 


A SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION 


The purpose of this association shall be to study the 
welfare of the child in home, school and community; to 
create a better understanding between parents and teach- 
ers, and to secure coOperation between parents and teach- 
ers in all endeavors and efforts for the betterment of 
school, home and community. 

Any person interested in the purpose for which this 
organization is formed, participating in its activities by 
work, by attendance, contributions or otherwise, may be 
a member of this association. 


The officers of this organization shall be president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and press secretary, 
to be elected annually, at the meeting in the month of.... 

The regular meetings of this organization shall be held 
eR ey afternoon (or evening) of each 
month. Special meetings shall be called by............. 
(It is not advisable to hold meetings too often. Once in 
two weeks or a month is suggested.) 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meet- 
ing, or by unanimous consent at any regular meeting 
when previous notice has been given at a regular meet- 
ing that such change is to be proposed and acted upon. 

In the by-laws provide for these matters: Dues, duties 
of officers, committees, ways of paying bills, auditing of 
accounts, an order of business, and the adoption of some 
standard rules of order to govern business procedure. 

Offer the services of the club to the superin- 
tendent or principal to make any study which 
he or she may deem valuable and _ necessary. 
The school officials know perhaps better than 
anyone else in what things your school needs 
help, and the club will do better to follow their 
suggestions than to take up a line of work on 
its own initiative. It may be well to appoint the 
superintendent and principal on the program 
committee to decide on the course of study for 
the club. 

It is most important that the first meeting of 
this association be made successful. This will 
set a standard for further meetings to attain and 
surpass. 

Try to make the club include the fathers as 
well as the mothers. Be sure that the school 
board is an integral part of the club; that its 
members speak frequently and are always in- 
vited to attend. Tt will be found that alternating 
afternoon and evening meetings will make it 
easier to secure the attendance of the fathers 
and other business men. 

Make dues as small as possible Provide for 
expenses through entertainments where neces- 
sary. 

A suggested arrangement for club officials is 
as follows: President, a mother; first vice- 
president, a father; second vice-president, a 
teacher; recording secretary, a teacher; corres- 
ponding secretary, a mother; treasurer, a father. 

Bear in mind that few, if any, clubs will find 
it possible to complete the work of this outline 
in a vear. It is better to do a small part thor- 
oughly than to try to cover the entire ground 
hastily. 

Do not let a few people provide all the discus- 
sion. Give every member a real work to do and 
try to bring in outsiders and “stay-at-homes,” 
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men and women, wherever possible. Get the 
butcher and the postmaster for active members 
as well as the minister and the professional 
man. 

Make teachers and principals feel that it is 
their association and that the work taken up is 
work for them. In each section study try to 
have one or more teachers involved but be sure 
not to overwork them. 

The press secretary is one of the most im- 
portant members of the club. He or she should 
be a person of energy and should have an eye 
for news. This secretary should arrange with 
the local editors for regular newspaper space in 
which to report association meetings and find- 
ings in a live and interesting manner. The press 
secretary is also invited to send items to the 
Educational News Bulletin. 

Hold meetings in the schoolhouse. Have a 
desk and library corner at the school in which 
to keep club material. 

Let each study produce a constructive chart 
graphically showing conditions. At the end of 
the year’s work hold an annual school exhibit. 

Follow educational legislation through each 
session of the state legislature. 

Analyze each study made involving expendi- 
ture or economy to find out the amount which 
it will cost or the amount which it will save for 
the schools. 

Tt may be well to have a council appointed 
consisting of the superintendent or principal, 
one or two members of the school board and the 
president of the club to review each study be- 
fore it is presented at an association meeting. 

In taking up an individual study, a suggested 
method of procedure is the following: Assign 
each of the topics under any given section to a 
committee of three, appointing a chairman and 
letting him or her choose the other two mem- 
bers. Let each chairman of a committee be a 
member of the committee for the topic follow- 
ing, so that there is a continuity among the dif- 
ferent groups making the studies, so that recom- 
mendations will not be too widely dissimilar. 
Each tonic will probably form the centre of dis- 
cussion for one meeting. In some cases, it may 
be that two topics can be taken up. 

In everv study undertaken, the constructive 
idea should be kept in mind. Do not criticise 
without offering alternatives and try to criti- 
cise only in cases where it is entirely necessary. 
Examine the charts to see that none of them 
contain condemnation of existing conditions 
without suggestions for bettering them. 

Be sure that in each study made the club 
shows the teacher or school officer the respect 
and consideration which is his due-—From Sug- 
gestive Studies of School Conditions. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF DOMINOES 


BY CARRIE A. RITTER 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dominoes can be used to advantage in teach- 
ing a child who is slow at learning numbers. It 
seems difficult for some to learn to count, the 
seven and eleven being often left out, though 
why these two are the most difficult to remem- 
ber, we cannot discover. 

We use dominoes with a defective child, whose 
troubles are many, so that at sixteen she is just 
learning to count, being able to read far better 
than to do anything with numbers. 

Dominoes have advantages; in the first place 
they are cheap, not easily broken nor lost if the 
child is taught to put them in a strong box at the 
end of the work. If lost, they can easily be 
replaced. They have also great possibilities, for 
they will build walks, fences, barns, castles ; these 
until the child learns the feel and look of them. 

First, we laid them right side up and set about 
matching them, placing them like a train along a 
straight line. The slow little brain could not 
carry the different numbers at first and the spots 
had to be laboriously counted, but as the per- 
ception increases the similarity between the ends 
is learned. This is the slowest process, if the 
child is not capable of grasping ideas rapidly, but 
it was not as long as we expected with our pupil. 

At first we paid no attention to the doubles. 
only matched them with the rest ; later we placed 
them crosswise as one does in playing the game. 
Ours are black with very large white spots, 
conspicuous at any distance. After a little the 
child was given white ones with inconspicuous 
dots; after a few moments of hesitation over the 
difference in their appearance, she could use them 
in the same way she had become accustomed to 
use the black ones. Now we turn the dominoes 
upside down, take turns in drawing and match- 
ing, but as yet do not count up results. Later we 
shall try that, hoping the child will thus learn 
to add simple numbers. All this is to train the 
struggling intellect—to gain quickness in se- 
lecting the right domino; even to be able to sez 
the difference in them is something. 

We also divide the dominoes evenly between 
the players and match them. This brings more 
before the child at a time, so she has more se- 
lecting to do. 

One of the recent educational magazines 
teaches us how to make and use paper dominoes. 
We tried that, too, using a bluish marbleized 
paper. We found the child placed the dots very 
well the first time. To observe is what we need to 
teach; these things contribute largely along that 


Many college presidents ask for too little and “break their necks” from falling too short a 


distance. —W. H. Allen, in “Public Service.” 
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line. Yet the more game there is to a lesson, the 
more the child enjoys it. Of course we have pres- 
ent the desire “to beat” someone, but that is usu- 
ally present in all games and really can scarcely 
be eliminated, though we strive to teach fairness 
in playing and that it is nice to have each player 
win about the same number of games. The little 
maid seemed really disappointed when the 
teacher did not win her share. 

We also have two sets of number cards. You 
can buy them, but ours are home-made, easily re- 
placed when dirty. One set has cards an inch by 
two inches with a good plain figure written with 
ink on each. So far we have used the numbers 
up to twenty, later we may have the higher ones. 
Our game, for everything is a game when you 
are coaxing a feeble intellect into activity, is for 
the child to lay the cards in correct order, using 
when necessary some printed guide. Then she 
puts duplicates on top of those already in place, 
another training in accuracy and quickness. 

The teacher takes the envelope in which the 
cards are kept; as she names a number, the child 
selects the proper card and drops it into the en- 
velope. We see how quickly by the clock she 
can do this, with how few touchings of the wrong 
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card. Children like to tuck things out of sight 
in an envelope or box, so this is fun. 

Our second set was made from several leaves 
of a large-figured calendar, pasted on cardboard, 
then the numbers cut apart on the dividing lines. 
In fact, ours are made from two kinds of calen- 
dars, so the figures are not all alike nor the same 
size, also they are several colors. 

These we pile on the table, wrong-side upper- 
most, and draw in turn. The player is required 
to name the number she draws, so the child be- 
comes familiar with the names. If one player 
draws a number which the other has previously 
drawn, she may take her neighbor’s cards of that 
number away. This goes on until the pile is ex- 
hausted, when the total number of cards each has, 
is reckoned up and the one having the most wins. 
As we have over three hundred number cards 
this is a long game, but one of which the child 
does not seem to tire. 

We play a game of letters in exactly the same 
way. 

These are simple devices, perhaps not even 
new, but they may help somebody to give amuse- 


ment and at the same time instruction to some 
child. 


“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES” —(II.) 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 


High School, Hallowell, Me. 


CHAPTER 8. 


38. What resemblance is again emphasized? 
39. Why is Clifford so afraid of the Judge? 
40. What hint of future happenings? 
CHAPTER 9. 
41. What advance in plot in this chapter? 
42. What striking figures? 
43. What humor is found? 
44. What pathos is found. 
45. How are these qualities introduced ? 
46. Which predominates? 
CHAPTER 10. 
47. Which of Clifford’s characteristics are em- 
phasized in this chapter? 
48. How did Phoebe help Clifford? 
49. Is the movement slow or rapid here? 
50. Why is the digression about the chicken in- 
troduced? 
51. Describe Uncle Venner. 
52. Where is pathos found in this chapter? 
CHAPTER 11. 
53. What changes in Phoebe? 
54. What further foreshadowing of future 
events? 
55. What is the atmosphere of the chapter? 
CHAPTER 12. 
56. What is the chief purpose of this chapter? 
57. To what subject does it return? 
58. Why is Holgrave so interested in the tradi- 
tion of the Pyncheon family? 
CHAPTER 13. 
59. Summarize the story of Alice Pyncheon. 
60. What is its purpose here? 
61. What characteristics of the Pyncheon family 
are emphasized? 
62. What characteristics of the Maule family are 
emphasized? 


CHAPTER 14. 
63. How is this chapter connected with the pre- 
ceding? 
64. What is the purpose of Holgrave’s mesmeric 
power? 


65. What is the purpose of Phoebe’s departure? 
66. What development is hinted at here? 
CHAPTER 15. 
67. What background have we here and why? 
68. What is there important in this chapter? 
69. What further foreshadowing? 
CHAPTER 16. 
70. How is suspense produced and how is it 
heightened in this chapter? 
71. What suggestion as to the time of happen- 
ing of the story? 
2. Why do Clifford and Hepzibah run away? 
73. What plot elements in this chapter? 
74. When are we sure that the Judge is dead? 


CHAPTER 17. 


75. What is the reason for Clifford’s talk? 
76. How does the author explain it? 
77. What plot, elements in this chapter? 
78. What do we learn from the data left by the 
Judge? 
79. Where is the climax of the chapter? 
CHAPTER 
80. In what form is the greater part of this 
chapter? 
81. What flight of fancy on Hawthorne’s part? 
CHAPTER 19. 
82. How are the details of this chapter ar- 
ranged? 


83. How did rumors about the fate of Judge 
Pyncheon arise? 

84. What attempts were made to enter the 
house? 
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CHAPTER 20. 


8&5. What vivid contrast here? 
86. What more do we learn of Phoebe? 
t 87. How had she felt toward Holgrave? 
88. Why does she yield now? 
89. How does Holgrave explain the. Judge’s 


death? 
CHAPTER 21. 
90. What revelation of identity is made in this 
chapter? 
91. Are we prepared for it? 
92. What further points are cleared up? 
3. How is our idea of justice satisfied? 
d. General questions. 
’ 1. Outline the plot, marking introduction, com- 
} plications, climax, resolution and _ catas- 
trophe. 


Has the story seemed real to you? 

3. Do you think you could recognize another 
romance by Hawthorne if the author’s name 
were not given? Why? 

e. Characters. 

Name and identify the principal characters. 
Name and identify the minor characters. 
Are there many characters? 

How are they introduced? 

How are they developed? 

tyle 


bo 


What are the chief literary characteristics of 

“The House of Seven Gables”? 

Characterize Hawthorne's diction. 

How about his figures of speech? 

How does “The House of Seven Gables” 

rank in American literature? 

IV. Theme subjects. 

a. A letter from one neighbor to another, 
describing the opening of Hepzibah’s shop. 

Character sketches of the principal characters. 

“Witchcraft in Salem.” 

“Hawthorne’s Use of the Supernatural.” 

“*The House of Seven Gables’ of Today.” 


He 


THE HOME, SCHOOL AND STORE IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 


Teachers and parents everywhere may find con- 
siderable suggestion from the practical advice of a 
venerable successful Philadelphia merchant, who 
recently gave the results of his long experience with 
young employees. 

While he heartily desired that every employee 
might have “the pretty side of education, the polish 
of the finishing school courses, belles lettres and 
such refinements,” he emphasized the primary 
need of discipline and disciplinary studies; and 
of such grounding in English and arithmetic 
that the young employee in store or office 
“might be able to spell and really add up a col- 
umn of figures.” 

The Russell Sage Foundation investigations have 
shown that certain systems of mensuration taught 
in our public schools were obsolete fifty years ago. 
Even successful business men of prominence can 
no longer do standard examples in arithmetic be- 
cause they have no relation to the real business 
world. And this great merchant pointed out that 
practical “bread and butter” studies are too apt to 
be sacrificed to the “showy” studies. “Physical 
geography is not half so useful as political geogra- 
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phy. And the ability to add or to read well counts 
for more in the business world than a desultory 
smattering of higher learning. If teachers could 
visit business houses and could talk with the heads 
—and visits in season would be welcomed at most 
places—they might find new ways of helping the 
pupils’ development,” he said. 

He also suggested that the mother should have 
once in a while a heart-to-heart talk with the 
teacher, pouring out her hopes and in conference 
select some course of business life and course of 
study. 

This employer has opened his great store to stu- 
dents in the commercial high school for practice 
work for which some payment is made. He knows 
whereof he speaks. In his view parents must have 
a definite idea of the purpose of their children’s 
education. Teachers should as early as possible 
catch the pupils’ bent and ambition and fit the 
school work to them. Their purpose should be 
clearly understood by the pupils. Parents, also, 
should encourage children to prepare for work with 
an ideal of efficiency in view. 

Of girls he said that they are apt to regard em- 
ployment as mere makeshift until marriage. “It 
is proper that girls should expect marriage, but it 
indicates a lapse in character if they do not desire 
to give the best service possible during the years of 
employment.” 

That schools should teach salesmanship or other 
business occupations in cooperation with business 
establishments is now well established. But 
parents must realize that in addition to education, 
experience is a potent factor in the business world. 

“Schools should teach the psychology of tact. 
Tact is the thing that makes the doing of anything 
a success. It is the diplomacy of life. It is the 
auick seeing of the attitude of your customer. 
Tact presents goods to their very best advantage, 
although it does not lead the user to tricks of 
chicanery,” declared this wise and thoughtful 
employer. He recognized that home stands as a 
link between school and business, and he earn- 
estly advised that in their attitude to both institu- 
tions, parents should discourage paltry criticism 
of superiors, “which ultimately degenerates 
into a destructively critical attitude toward work 
that precludes the possibility of satisfactory ser- 
vice and progress.” J. ALS. 


SHE DON’T REJECT “HE DON’T” 


[From The Minneapolis Daily News of October 13, 
1916. ] 

Editor Daily News: The Daily News of last Monday 
saw proper to laud a certain eastern superintendent of 
schools, Bernard M. Sheridan of Lawrence, Mass. It 
seems that Mr. Sheridan, accepting at the full face 
value the pages of some little school manual, is drill- 
ing his pupils upon the locution “he doesn’t,” hoping 
thereby to drive out the supposed barbarism “he 
don’t.” 

But Mr. Sheridan might well save his efforts. For 
he cannet work successfully against the genius of 
the English language, which has indorsed “he don’t” 
from the earliest use of “do” till the present time. 
Perhaps many Minneapolis teachers also are labor- 
ing against the natural tendency of our speech, and 
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thus wasting the time of their pupils in hopeless en- 
deavor. 

Will teachers never learn that the dictum of no 
school or other text is to be accepted, unless it cites 
numerous examples of the case in point, from the 
pens of acknowledged authorities? Although we do 
not now say “he do,” as did invariably the college- 
bred Samuel Pepys, we are nevertheless permitted to 
say “he don’t,” and that on the best of authority. 

Dr. James K. Hosmer, the well known author, a 
recognized master of English, says that he considers 
the use of “he don’t” by Samuel Richardson in the 
novels “Pamela” and “Sir Charles Grandison” suffi- 
cient authority for its use today. He says also that 
the shorter and more direct form is in itself the bet- 
ter. because it is more convenient. Professor Maria 
Sanford, a very able critic and scholar, heartily con- 
curs in the opinion of Dr. Hosmer. A most scholarly 
professor once argued with me against the use of 
“he don’t.” I assured him that the ablest critics in- 
dorsed the use. “Well, so-and-so’s grammar don’t!” 
he exclaimed, thus proving that his habit was more 
admirable than his theory. 3 

“God don’t suffer them now,” said the historian 
Fonblanque in 1881, of certain evils that had passed 
away. But we seem still to suffer much evil from 
these little texts that teach great errors. Let us 
hope that ere long it may even be said of these with 
ali truth: God don’t suffer them now. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


ARE THE “MOVIES” A FORM OF 
RELAXATION? 


In the general agitation, continually surging around 
the question of the benefits and dangers of moving pic- 
tures, especially for children, it is interesting to note 
what Professor G. T. W. Patrick says on the subject in 
his recently published book, “The Psychology of Relaxa- 
tion” :— 

“In no sense can moving pictures be included in forms 
of relaxation for children. On the contrary, their effect 
is to speed up a mental life already under too much 
stimulation. The concentration of attention, even mined 
by the plot interest and by the rapidity of the changing 
scenes is an effect quite the opposite of that which 
recreation and relaxation seek to attain. 

“We hear about the educational value of the moving 
pictures. Surely, if this is education, it is of an anti- 
guated kind. Every educator now knows that an educa- 
tion in which the child is passive and quiescent is of little 
value. The child must respond, he must react to his im- 
pressions. Flashing before his eyes a lot of scenes is 
not education, even when the scenes themselves are of 
a harmless character.” 


FREE DAIRY EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS 


The Dairy Educational Department of the Sharples 
Separator Company has recently published a leaflet on 
“Cream Separation” that will be a valuable supplementary 
study in every agricultural course of study in rural or 
city schools. This leaflet was written by D. E. Andrews, 
who has done considerable writing for dairy and agri- 
cultural publications during the past few years, and con- 
tains some very valuable and instructive information con- 
cerning the diffrent methods of cream separation and 
the use of the cream separator. “Cream Separation” is 
for free distribution wherever it may be used for agri- 
cultural study and teachers should write for as many 
copies as they may require, addressing the Dairy Educa- 
tional Department, Sharples Separator Company, West 
Chester, Pa. This leaflet is not an advertising folder but 
an educational treatise on cream separation. 
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WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. Third? 
edition in the Merriam series. Springfield, Mass.: 
G. and C. Merriam Company. Cloth, $3.00; buck- 
ram, $4.00; half morocco, $5.00. 7 by 10 by 2 and: 
5-8 inches. Weight, 5 pounds. 

This is one of the really wonderful achievements- 
of the bookmaker’s skill and art. It would literally 
be impossible but for the evolution of seventy years 


_of intense devotion of the publishers of the Merriam- 


Webster Dictionaries. There is infinitely more of 
Merriam virility in their dictionaries of today than 
there is of Webster. 

To Noah Webster will always be due the credit of 
Starting something, but he would no more recog- 
nize his work in this marvelous achievement than 
Fulton would recognize himself in the Deutschland. 

While designed to be the successor of the earlier 

collegiates, it is in no sense a revision of these edi- 
tions, but is based upon and abridged from Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, which is literally “The 
One Supreme Authority.” 
_ The new book contains 1,248 pages, 112 more than 
its predecessor, and 1,700 illustrations, this being an 
increase of 600. Never before in a book of this size 
has so large a vocabulary been included, the total 
number of words and phrases numbering more than 
100,000. In the selection of this large vocabulary and 
the information to be given under each entry there is 
constant attention given to the needs of the everyday 
user of English as well as the students in college and 
university. Here are answers to questions likely to 
come up in anyone’s work. : 

Various supplemental vocabularies, as a Scottish 
Glossary, Vocabulary of Rimes, Biographical Diction- 
ary, Gazetteer, Foreign Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Punctuation, Capitals, Preparation of Copy, add 
greatly to the practical utility of the volume. 

No careful writer or intelligent reader would think 
of getting along without Webster’s New International 
Dicticnary, but he needs Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary just as much, because nine times out of ten 
it answers every purpose and can be consulted in half 
the time and without being diverted from the main 
line of thought by change of position. No well- 
regulated family ever gets on without a carving knife, 
but a man uses his pocket knife ninety-nine times 
where he uses the carving knife once. 

The Webster’s New International Dictionary is the 
Overland Limited with every imaginable comfort, 
convenience and luxury in an across-country travel, 
but the Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is the coupé 
that is equally luxurions for about-home use. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS. A Phrase Book for Social Workers, 
Teachers, Physicians and Nurses. By Edith Waller. 
Sold by the author, Edith Waller, Franklin Place, 
Morristown, N. J. Heavy paper cover. 178 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 
The social worker, teacher, nurse or physician who 

comes into daily contact with the newly arrived 
Italians in this country constantly feels the need of 
a working knowledge of the Italian language, espe- 
cially as it bears on practical everyday matters. The 
average grammar or exercise book does not furnish 
this live working knowledge. The student may learn: 
“I have the pleasure to impart to you that your 
friend Mr. Blank has honored me with his visit.” But 
how to say: “What kind of work can you do?” 
“Where have you tried to get work?” “You must 
keep this child away from the others or they will all 
be sick”; these are matters distant, inelegant, incom- 
prehensible, unmentioned in other books. This book 
aims to supply the social worker with some of the 
words, some of the phrases, some of the common 
colloquial expressions that she is most likely to want 
to employ in her daily visits and encounters with 
the Italian working’ people. The phrases are so 
grouped that those pertaining to one subject may be 
found together. Brief questions and answers, short 
sentences in the imperative, these are the forms of 
expression in the main adhered to; as they seem to 
be those most useful to her who would first under- 
stand and then advise. 

The grammatical ground covered is chiefly the con- 
crete application of a few common rules. Such in- 
formation offered is not technical and does not pre- 
tend to be comp'’ete. It consists of a few simple 
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facts and suggestions siniply put. By consulting 
the index at the back of the book, it should be possi- 
ble for the social worker to turn without difficulty 
from mustard plasters to fresh air; from the ever 
shoe-less truant to pure milk for the baby. This is 
an attempt to bring the practical-idealist American 
into closer handgrip and understanding with the 
Italian who, a stranger in our land, needs our advice, 
our help, our sympathy, our friendship. 

This eager-eyed, forward-looking foreigner with 
his multiwoven background of tradition and inher- 
itance, his instinctive courtesy and his inborn appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. What shall we let America 
mean to him in return? Just a place to make money, 
a people careless and not “= too reverent, almost 
impudently happy-go-lucky? Or, a country that is in 
very truth the abode of higher ideals, of a larger 
freedom, of greater possibilities and opportunities for 
the man who would go forward; a place where a 
woman may be considered as an equal and at the 
same time ever reverenced and honored; a_ place 
where any human being, if he but have it in him, may 
make of his life almost that which he will. Let us 
consider what it is that we offer this stranger within 
our gates; for whether in the end he return to his 
own people, or whether his children and his chil- 
dren’s children become one with us, his future and 
that of the generations to come is surely and inevit- 
ably bound up with ours, whether it be for evil or 
for good. 


SCHOOL CIVICS. (Revised edition.) By Frank 
David Boynton, superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 460 pp. Price, $1.12. / 
Superintendent Boynton is an unusual superintend- 

ent of city schools. He has led other cities in many 

phases of administration and usually where it signi- 
fies a broad vision, a civic vision, so that it was no 
surprise to those who knew his work in Ithaca per- 
sonally when he appeared as the author of “School 


Civics,” a book as reliable as an official bulletin, as” 


clear as a physician’s prescription, as attractive as 
one of the Harvester Company’s charts. The revised 
edition includes discussions of Initiative and Refer- 
endum, Commission Government for Cities, Federal 
Child Labor Act, Federal Income Tax, Direct Elec- 
tion of United States Senators, Woman Suffrage, 
Presidential Primaries, Federal Trade Commission, 
Federal Reserve Banks, Rural Credit Banks, Reor- 
ganization of Cabinet Departments, Army Reorgani- 
zation, Welfare Legislation, Pure Food Laws, Inter- 
national Peace. 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. A _ Text- 
book and Writing Book for the First Year’s Work. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 1712 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Company. 144 pp. 
(7 by 10.) 

This Beginner’s Book presents the groundwork of 
harmony, giving sufficient material for the work of 
the first year and affording a thorough preparation 
for more advanced study according to any of the 
standard methods. The work proceeds by easy 
stages, devoting special attention to scales and _in- 
tervals, and to the handling of common chords. The 
subject matter develops the reasoning faculty from 
the very outset. The harmonizing of melodies is in- 
troduced early and the figured bass is held back to 
the point when it will be of real use rather than a 
matter of mere mechanical imitation. Working prin- 
ciples, based upon present approved usages, are given 
to cover the various processes. There are no rules 
and no confusing exceptions to worry the —- 
There are no footnotes or cross references. Every- 
thing needed is in the body of the text in its proper 
place. All the examples and exercises are pleasing 
from the musical standpoint and develop taste and 
discrimination from» the beginning. Suggestions for 


Oculists and Physicians 

AV Strong, oscd'Murine Bye Remedy 
many years ‘ore it was 

Beautiful Eyes Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians and 
aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book otf the Eye Free. 
MURI..E EYE REMEDY Chicago, tll. 
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ear training are given throughout. Ample space is 
provided for writing all of the exercises directly in 
the book, thus giving the student a permanent record 
of the work done. Melody making is introduced in 
order to stimulate the imagination and the creative 
faculty, thus encouraging the student to early efforts 
in original composition and laying a logical founda- 
tion tor future study in this direction. Throughout 
the book continual stress is laid upon the analytical 
or inductive side. The language is chiefly colloquial, 
in the manner of a teacher addressing a class. 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By _ Robert 
L. Short, principal West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and William H. Elson, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Company. Cloth. 218 
pp. Price, $1. 

The Junior High School has made a demand for an 
entirely new equipment of school books, and D. C. Heath 
& Company, who were the first to appreciate the 
coming of a market for pedagogical classics, the oppor- 
tunity for source books in history, the vision for new 
modern language classics, are the first to launch an entire 
series of Junior High School texts of which this “Intro- 
duction to Mathematics” is one of the best demonstrations 
that textbooks can be made to meet in an ideal way this 
new demand. 

Arithmetic, elementary algebra, and straight-line geome- 
try are here correlated so that each aids the other. The 
purpose is to give pupils usable knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying mathematics. An early study of num- 
ber both by factors and by decimal composition prepares 
the way for algebraic number and an understanding of 
polynomials. A constant use of the equation, in both al- 
gebra and geometry, gives the pupil a reason for and an 
application of his algebra. There are abundant problems 


in applied mathematics relating to the shop and household 
arts. 


DRAMATIC READER FOR SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH YEARS. By Pearl Beaudry Wood, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 340 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The special attraction of this group of five extended 
selections for dramatization is the fact that they 
are unusual school selections. They chance to be se- 
lections which we, personally, greatly appreciate. 
They are from Tane G. Austen’s “Standish of Stand- 
ish,” John G. Holland’s “Seven Oaks,” James Feni- 
more Cooper’s “The Pilot,” Sir Walter Scott’s “The 
Talisman,” and R. D. Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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“Laboratory Manual for General Science” (First 
Course). By L. Elhuff. Price, 48¢c—‘Natural Freehand 
Writing.” By J. H. Haaren. (Six Manuals.) Price, per 
dozen, 96c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Forms in Common Use.” Edited by T. F. O'Malley. 
Price, $4. Boston: Eugene W. Hildreth. 

“The Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader” 
(Part Two). By E. F. Young and W. T. Field. Price, 
68c.—-‘Play Life in the First Eight Years.” By L 
Palmer. Price, $1.20. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Shantiniketan.” By W. W. Pearson. Price, $1.50.— 
“Dairy Farming.” By Eckles and Warren. Price, $1.10. 
—“Story-Telling, Questioning and Studying.” By H. H. 
Horne. Price, $1.10.—‘The Knight of the Lion.” Trans- 
lated by A. B. Hopkins. Price, 40c.—‘An Introduction 
to Astronomy.” By F. R. Moulton. Price, $2.25.—‘Short 
Stories and Selections for Use in Secondary Schools.” 
Compiled by E. K. Baker. Price, 25c.—‘‘The Romance 
of Labor.” By F. D. Twombly and J. C. Dana. Price, 
55e. New York: The Macmillan Company 

“The Merrill Readers” (Sixth Reader). By F. B. Dyer 
and M. J. Brady. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 

any. 
es “The Teaching of Drawing.” By Polak and Quilter. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Physical Basis of Society.” By C. Kelsey. Price, 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Victor in Rural Schools: “Pan and His Pipes and 
Other Tales for Children.” By K. D. Cather. Camden: 
Victor Talking Machine Company. < 

“Southey’s Life of Nelson.” By A. F. Westcott. Price, 
40c.—Eliot’s Mill on the Floss.” Edited by C. H. Ward. 
Price, 45¢c.—“Elementary Algebra.” By G. W. Myers and 
G. Atwood. Price, $1—‘“The A@neid of Virgil.” 
Edited by F. G. and A. C. E. Allinson. Price, 40¢.— 
“English Popular Ballads.” Edited by W. M. Hart. 
Price, 40¢c.—“Handy German Grammar.” By C. N. Gould. 
Price, 50c. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“A Dramatic Reader” (Book 3). By Ellen Schmidt. 
Chicago: R. D. Berry Company. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o——- 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 


LOWELL, 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


TEACHERS 
NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 
tions. December and January 
are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 


This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
a serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
good. and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 

or the T. C. U. will see her through. 


One teacher writes: ‘This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, = salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.” 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings is to have them protected 
by the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles upa 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


_s National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine , besides 
many additional benefits, Every teacher should be protected. 


A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleness without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 


And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen. There are hundreds of ways by which even the 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. Py, loss by accident. but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and their 
peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS GASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
SEND THE COUPON 


to the T. C. U., 141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teachers. 
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} ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection | 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling | 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthenirg and Fxtra Preceuticrs 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN. President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 


20: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
eo of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 
Association of district  superinten- 


dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


-92-24: National Society for Promo- 


tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 


-March 1:Department of Superin- 
Waeaenee: N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


27-28:Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Woraen. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


@7-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City, 
Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The report made by 
Director Nathaniel J. Young of the 
Boston Hygiene Department 
gives the total number of high and 
elementary school students who 
participated in athletics during the 
year. The total of high schooi 
students. who went out for the 
teams is 3,460, and 20,208 element- 
ary school athletes participated in 
snorts. Baseball brought out 
10,145 boys, the largest number for 
any of the athletic teams. In the 
high school division 861 went out 
for baseball, 724 for football, 204 
for soccer, 331 for swimming and 
1,320 for track athletics. Mechanic 
Arts High had the largest num- 
ber of athletes during the year. 
All told 887 boys participated. 
High School of Commerce was 


second with 470, Dorchester High 
third with 349, East Boston High 
fourth with 339, English High fifth 
with 286 and Boston Latin sixth 
with 268. The track championship, 
both indoors and outdoors, was 
won by English High, which also 
won the baseball championship 
and the football title. Mechanic 
Arts High had the best swimming 
team. The soccer championship 
was won by Charlestown High. 


Dr. W. E. Huntington retires as 
deah of Boston University. He 
has been associated with the 
university as dean, president and 
dean for forty-six years. Dr. Hunt- 
ington has also been active in civic 
and public educational affairs, not- 
ably as member of the board of 
education of Newton. He _ will 
reside hereafter at Deland, Florida. 
He is to be succeeded as dean of 
the graduate school by Professor 
Arthur W. Weysse. Of the several 
new men in the faculty the most 
significant is the choice of Walter 
S. Ahearn of Drake University, 
Des Moines, who has specialized 
in Sunday School work, having 
written one of the most valuable 
books on Bible Study that has been 
written im many years. He will 
be professor of religious education. 
Boston University has 3,200 stu- 
dents this year, of whom 2,300 are 
men. This is an increased total 
enrollment of 600 and an increase 
of 450 men. In every way Boston 
University continues its noble de- 
velopment and growth under the 
leadership of President L. H. Mur- 
lin. 


3oston is the wealthiest city in 
the United States, with a per 
capita wealth of $2,109. This is as 
large as the per capita wealth of 
Chicago and New York combined. 
Boston has the largest women’s 
shoe factory in the world. Sixteen 
thousand pairs are made every day, 
or over one shoe every second. 
Boston does nearly $70,000,000 
worth of wool btsiness yearly. 
This is the largest in the world. 
Boston is the largest fish port in 
the world. In 1915 more than 651),- 
000,000 traveled on the cars of the 
street railways and steam roads 
entering Boston. This number is 
more than six times the population 
of the United States. 


L\ NN. The city has employed 
youn C. 5. Andrews at $2,000 a year 
as vocational adviser of the high 
school boys and girls, and those 
who leave school in the upper 
giades. 


MAINE. 


The state shipped 1,750,000 
Christmas balsam fir trees out of 
the state this year. 

AUGUSTA. Bangor was chosen 
the meeting place for the annual 
convention of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee held at Augusta. 
Heretofore the teachers’ conven- 
tions have been held during the 
last week in October. The dates 
for 1917 have not yet been decided 
upon and there is a_ possibility 
that the first week in November 
will be chosen instead of the usual 
time. This will be decided by the 
executive committee early in the 
year. It was voted at the execu- 
tive committee meeting to hold 
school music festivals along simi- 
lar lines to those of the past three 
years and the arrangements were 
placed in the hands of Superin- 
tendent B. E. Packard of Camden, 
Those present at the meeting 
were Principal William R. Jasck of 
Portland High School, president of 
the association; Superintendent B. 
E. Packard of Camden, vice-presi- 
dent of the association; Superin- 
tendent F. W. Burrill of Brewer, 
treasurer of the association; State 
Superintendent of Schools Glenn 
W. Starkey. secretary of the as- 
sociation; Superintendent Charles 
N. Perkins of Waterville and 


TEACHERS WANTED—$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay 
from $1,200 to $1,800. short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 
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Superintendent W. ‘O. Chase of 
Presque Isle. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The 126th year 
of the state university breaks all 
records. There are more than 200 
new students and more than two- 
thirds of these are men. In the 
Civil war Vermont gave more men 
to the army in proportion to the 
population than did any other 
state. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. Miss Cora L. Bar- 
ber of Erasmus Hall High School 
announces a suffrage study course 
to be given at the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers. The 
course will consist of fifteen weekly 
lectures and conferences, beginning 
January 10, at 8 p. wm. It will be 
free, and will be open, not only to 
teachers, but also to all other 
men and women who, whether or 
not they are in favor of votes for 
women, are desirous of making a 
serious study of tke subject of suf- 
frage. 

HAMILTON. By a ruling of the 
faculty at Colgate the Thanksgiv- 
ing day game of football by the 
varsity team will be cut out in the 
future. The reason is that it gets 
so cold here by mid-November 
that snow falls interfere with team 
practice, and the students—as they 
did this fall—have to go to a 
warmer climate for the finishing 
touches of their work for a game 
on Thanksgiving and so lose many 
days of study and recitations. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON. Dr. S. E. Weber, 
superintendent of Scranton public 
schools, reports that through the 
co-operation of the board of edu- 
cation, the board of trade and 
Judge Witmer of the United 
States Court, arrangements were 
made by which applicants for citi- 
zenship were referred to the city 
public evening schools to pursue 
systematic courses in citizenship. 
The courses in citizenship are pre- 
pared by the national government 
and adapted to meet local condi- 
tions. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of such courses, the applicant 
for citizenship will receive a di- 
ploma from the public school au- 
thorities. This diploma will be ac- 
cepted by the immigration court in 
lieu of an examination. 

LORETTO. Charles M. Schwab 
gives St. Francis College of this 
place $2,000,000. This will greatly 
increase its efficiency and _ schol- 
arly opportunities. 


MARYLAND. 


Dr. Charles Wesley Gallagher, 
president of Maryland College for 
Women, at Lutherville, who died 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


Used by speakers and singers for 60 years. 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 


Regular Sizes 25c, 60c. $1. At Druggists. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


recently, had been president of 
Lawrence University in Wisconsin, 
and later of Wesleyan Seminary 
and College. From 1897 until 1901 
he was associate principal of 
Lasell Seminary in Auburndale, 
later becoming president of the 
National Training School in Wash- 
ington, before going to Maryland 
College in 1908. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


ALPINE. The Southern Com- 
mission of Accredited Schools, rep- 
resenting all the southern states 
and all the big universities of these 
states, have accepted the Alpine 
High School into full membership. 
This is a distinct compliment as 
this action ranks it with the best 
city school systems. 

DALLAS. Among the_ school 
plans being considered in Dallas is 
a saving of rooms in the primary 
grades. It has heen suggested 
that in the first and second grades, 
instead of having the children at- 
tend school from Q to 2 o’clock, 
with an intermission for lunch, one 
school might be run from 8 to 12 
or 1 o’clock and another from 1 
to 5 o'clock. This would avoid 
the necessity of holding until after 
dark. Another plan will be to 
make greater use of the grounds 
and play equipment. At the Colon- 
ial Hill School, for example, where 
Jonathan Cox, one of the commis- 
sioners, is principal, there is a 
playground maintained partly by 
the city and partly by the park 
board. Under the new plan it will 
be possible to have grounds at a 
time when all the rooms are full, 
thereby accommodating a greater 
number of pupils than the build- 
ings themselves will hold. In the 
spring months the classes in na- 
ture study and. gardening may 
meet out of doors. As the great- 
est ameunt of crowding comes in 
the first few grades, this change 
in the primary grades alone will 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 a year 


Principa!s.......... 1,000 to 2,000 a year 
Domestic 5 i:ace, Manual Training, Art, Masic 
High School, 5. >2rintendents in proportion. 
PREPARE 


In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years, 


Degrees—aA. B. in Education for the four year, 

course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 

Calendar-—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term, 
Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18, 


Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good " in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PALMER'S 
PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks.. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


120 Boylston Street, Widener Building, 
Boston, Mass, Philadelphia, Pa 


32 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


effect a great saving in school 
space, it is pointed out. In schools 
where there are four rooms devoted 
to the first two grades, two rooms 
will be saved in that one building. 
For the more advanced classes 
other administrative readjustments 
will be necessary. Among the 
schemes being considered is a 
modification of the platoon plan, 
now being used in_ several cities, 
notably Cleveland, Ohio. Under 
the platoon plan the children are 
divided into two groups made up 
of equal numbers of classes. Dur- 
ing the first half of the morning 
session one group of classes is en- 
gaged in regular work in the regu- 
lar classrooms, while the second 
group is engaged in special work 
in the special classrooms and in 
the auditorium, gymnasium, play- 
ground, etc. At the mid-point of 
the morning session the two groups 
change places, those who have 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°st°’ 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


New York, N. Vu 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore. 514 Journal Bid. 


MI3S E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of successful experience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and school officials. os 
We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from all = of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 


The Gentral Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and ‘Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


en in the regular rooms going 
rs the special ones and those who 
have been doing special work go- 
ing to the regular rooms to take 
up regular class work. In the af- 
ternoon a similar shift is made. 
This plan calls for additional 
rooms and equipment, but is cal- 
culated to provide much more 
space in proportion to expense, and 
is said to have the advantage of 
insuring better instruction in the 
special branches without sacrific- 
ing regular subjects, the filling of 
important gaps in the curriculum 
without the increase in cost that 
often prohibits such additions, and 
a more constant use of the whole 
school building, especially those 
facilities usually considered 


CENTRAL STATES. 


practical lines where regard is 
given to time consumed and the 
elimination of waste in production. 
While the new plan will lighten 
the manual training courses in the 
schools, it is believed there will be 
no changes in the teaching staff. 
Charles H. Winslow, director of 
the state survey, has received data 
on the Evansville survey and the 
work as submitted there has _ re- 
ceived high commendation. 


BLOOMINGTON. Indiana State 
University has a new $225,000 gym- 
nasium. 

GREENCASTLE. Almost one- 
half of the women graduates of 
De Pauw University, Methodist, 
marry, according to statistics gath- 
ered for the last several years and 
just made public. The exact per- 
centage according to the report is 
41.55. The record for classes since 
1900 follows: 1900, 50 per cent.; 
1901, 50 per cent.; 1902, 77 per cent.; 
1903, 85 per cent.; 1904, 70 per cent.; 
1905, 60.5 per cent; 1906, 42 per 
cent.; 1907, 63 per cent.; 1908, 57 
per cent.; 1909, 37 per cent; 1910, 
46 per cent.; 1911, 46 per cent.; 1912, 
18.3 per cent.; 1913, 222 per cent.: 
1914, 12 per cent.; and 1915, 8.16 
per cent. The low percentage of 
the last few years’ classes is said 
to be caused by the fact that the 
girls have not been out of college 
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long enough to make the married 
number larger. 


KANSAS. 

NEODESHA. This city has 
voted $100,000 for a new Junior- 
Senior High Schoolona seventeen- 
acre lot. All in all it will be the 
best plant hereabouts. Superin- 
tendent Harry P. Study’s devotion 
is bearing fruit. 


MISSOURI. 


SPRINGFIELD. Professor W. 
Lynch of the State Normal 
School, this city, has the honor of 
being featured in a full page illus- 
trated article in the feature sec- 
tion of St. Louis Republic, an honor 
that comes to few men or women 
engaged in their daily duties in 
education. We doubt if any other 
Missouri schoolmaster has been 
equally honored in 1916 unless he 
had been elected to some office or 
position or had retired from some 
position by resignation or death. 
But Mr. Lynch is a wholly unusual 
man and has been of interest to 
Missourians for half a century. 
W. L. Barde, who prepared the 
page for the Republic, has not 
over-emphasized the service of 
Professor Lynch to the cause of 
education. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. The board of 
education has voted to give every 
Louisville school the opportunity 
to establish a school savings bank. 
The board thanked J. E. Huhn of 
the German Insurance Bank, and 
Miss Mamie Drewery, principal of 
the Second Ward School, for their 
efforts in establishing the first 
bank. The cost of placing banks 
in the school will be forty-three 
dollars and fifty cents each, and it 
was agreed that this sum should be 
expended immediately for the sec- 
ond bank. After the second bank 
has been installed no other will be 
established until other principals, 
as well as bank officials of the city, 
have signified their stand in the 
matter. Only the Lincoln Savings 
Bank and Mr. Huhn’s bank have 
expressed approval of the plan 
thus far. It is necessary for a 


In some of the larger cities teachers are using Arlo for 
special exercise in oral reading. 

The minute care with which the lingual combinations are 
arranged, the breath pauses, and the swing of the sentence 


structure, all go to make the text ideal for that purpose. 
“Written in a style which reminds us of that genius, Os- 


car Wilde.”—Christian Register. 


ARLO, a reader for “eer third and — fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 
THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The state vo- 
‘ cational survey committee will 
. meet in the survey headquarters in 
- | the Kahn building January 4, to 


draw the line of be- 
tween manual training and voca- 00 otographs for $1.00 
to the PHOTOGRAPHS Send us a cabinet any other good 
Indianapolis schools. The survey goo 
will try to show that manual train- . picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
ing is a justifiable subject main- make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


tained inthe School system guaranteed or money refunded 


in the part time co-operative plan A? BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


of vocational education is along 


ALBANY, N. Y, 
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bank to be sponsor to the experi- 
ment in each school, as the children 
must make all deposits at the 
banks. The banks, in these in- 
stances, must vary their account 
systems, as the deposits from the 
pupils range as low as tea cents. 
Superintendent Reid announced 
that the “penny lunches” being 
served to the children soon may be 
abolished, because of the increas- 
ing cost of food. These lunches 
are served in practically all city 
schools. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. A students’ union 
building which will combine fea- 
tures of the unions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania, is soon to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The building will be four 
stories high and have a basement 
and roof garden. The basement 
will contain a large dining room 
for men and women, like the din- 
ing rooms at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The first floor will contain 
the students’ co-operative store, 
where all books and college sup- 
plies can be obtained, and in this 
respect will be unlike other unions 
in universities throughout the 
world. 


ARIZONA. 


TUCSON. In the last five years 
the total registration has gone 
from 200 to 650, and the collegi- 
ate students in seven years from 
100 to 460, and the preparatory de- 
partment is wholly eliminated. 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE. State Senator L. 
C. Mersfelder of Curry county, 
who is state supervisor of indus- 
trial education, will look especially 
after the needs of industrial edu- 
cation in legislative ways. He 
has made thorough inspection trips 
and a careful survey of industrial 
education in New Mexico. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Formal action 
abolishing high school secret so- 
cieties and providing for the estab- 
lishment of new social organiza- 
tions to which all the students 
may belong, has been taken by the 
district board of education. This 
action followed the unanimous re- 
port of a committee headed by 
William T. Galliher. The abolition 
is to take place on a gradual! basis, 
those boys and girls now being 
members of the fraternities and 
sororities being allowed to con- 
tinue their membership, but no 
new members being permitted to 
join. Penalty for violation of this 
rule is to be expulsion from school. 
In order to be absolutely certain 
as to the legal status. the rule re- 
garding the penalty has been re- 
ferred to the corporation counsel. 
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Rand McNally & Company take 
pleasure in announcing that Dr. 
William H. Mace, for twenty-five 
years head of the History Depart- 
ment of Syracuse University, was 
appointed editor of their educa- 
tional texts December 1, 1916. 


27 
AGENCIES 


SCARCITY of available teachers who can be relied upon is the proposition which meets 
superintendents who find themselves needing teachers at the holidays or durin 
the year. The agency that follows up its candidates and knows from one month to the nex 
whether or not they are available or what their wishes are, can usually meet any de- 
mands made upon it during the year. When the principal of the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, N. Y., telephoned us one the school had suddenly been called home 
Wednesday in November that the preceptress and he must have a substitute until Christ- 
mas at least, we telephoned to a candidate with the required qualifications, who after com- 
municating with the school arrived there on Friday and took up the work at once. When St. 
John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., needed a substitute a few weeks after the schools opened, and 
‘phoned us the particulars, we were able to send a man to them the same day who filled the re- 
quirements. The convenience to superintendents of the agency on whose recommendation they 
can rely is aS great as the necessity of being registered with such an agency in T 

order to receive consideration when suitable vacancies arise is to available EACHERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


is suggested by our own observations of thirt SENT 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT ELLS k W. FRLEB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IV) 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


TEACHERS’ 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


iCAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gory- 

pee for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
ora 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled bhun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registration. 


i if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor ceparip ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Pe nn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ti 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officisis. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been denied the great cultural 
advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


new carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and to their parents. 


A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and valuable 
suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


§1 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 


27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 
2 Marches 2 American Poems . 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, 
Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, 
Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selec- 
tions, Violin, "Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, 
Band, Stories, and English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this 
valuable booklet free at any Victor 
dealer’s; or a copy will be sent upon 
application to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
N. J. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
ictor 
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